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PREFACE. 



I HATE lo ig been seeking a Geometry for beginneis, suited U 
my taste, and to my oonvictions of what is a proper Ibundation 
for scientific education. Finding that Mr. Josiah Holbbook 
agreed most cordially with me, in my estimate of this study, I 
had hoped that his treatise would satisfy me ; but, although 
the best I had seen, it did not meet my yiews. Meanwhile, 
my own children were in most urgent need of a text-book, and 
the sense of their want has driven me to take the time neces- 
sary for writing these pages. Two children, one of five, the 
other of seyen and a half, were before my mind's eye all the 
time of my writing ; and it vnll be found that children of this 
age are quicker at comprehending first lessons in Geometry 
than those of fifteen. Many parts of this book will, however, 
be found adapted, not only to children, but to pupils of adult 
age. The truths are sublime. I have tried to present them in 
a simple and attractive dress. 

I have addressed the child's imagination, rather than hif 
reason, because I wished to teach him to conoeive of forms. 
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The oj ild*8 pswen of sensation are deyeloped before his powen 
of conception, and these before his reasoning powers. This is, 
therefore* the tme order of education ; and a powerfol logi- 
cal drill, like Colbum's admirable first lessons of Arithmetic, 
is sadlj oat of place in the hands of a child whose powers of 
ibservaUon and conception haye, as yet, received no training 
whatever. I haye, therefore, ayoided reasoning, and simplj 
giyen interesting geometrical ikots, fitted, I hope, to arouse a 
child to the observation of phenomena, and to the perception 
of forms as real entities. 

In the pronunciation of words at the foot of the page tbi 
Dotation of Dr. Worcester's Dictionaries has been foUowad 

[Note. Teachers will find directions at the close of 
the book, and are advised to read them before beginning 
to teach.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHAT THIS BOOK IS ABOUT. 

1. I lAVB written a little book for you kboal 
Geometiy. You will find a great many new 
words in it; but I have taken pains to explain 
them aJ, and I think you will understand them 
all, if you will only begin at the beginning, 
and read each chapter very carefully before you 
go to another. And if you find any place in the 
book that you cannot understand, I think you will 
do well to turn back, and read the whole over 
again, from the second chapter. When you come 
again to the place which you did not understand 
before, I think you will find it has grown easier 
for you. 

2. I hope you will find the book interesting. It 
tells about straight lines, and circles, and many 
different curves, and a few solid bodies. It will 
tell you curious things about the shadows of mar- 
bles, and the rolling of hoops, and about tossing a 
ball, and other plays for children. But, ii soma 
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parts of the hoyk do not seem interesting, yen 
shouli study those parts all the more carefully 
for they may, perhaps, be the most useful parts. 

3. Geometry is the most useful of all the sci- 
ences. To understand Geometry, will be a great 
help in learning all the other sciences; and no 
other science can be learned unless you know 
something of Geometry. To study it, will make 
your eye quicker in seeing things, and your hand 
steadier in doing things. You can draw better, 
write better; cut out clothes, make boots and 
shoes, work at any mechanical trade, or learn any 
art, the better for understanding Geometry. And, 
if you want to understand about plants and ani- 
mals, and the wonderful way in which the All- wise 
Creator has made them, you must learn a little 
Geometry, for that explains the shapes of all 
things. 

4. In this book I can teach you but little. I 
hope, however, that it will be enough to make you 
want to know more. I shall tell you only the 
easiest and most interesting things now ; but when 
you are older you may study what is mere diffi- 
cult. Many of the things that I shall tell you 
will be very curious, and you will, perhaps, wonder 
how men can find out such things. But when you 
are older I hope that you will be able to find out 
Buch things yourselves. 
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CHAPTER II. 

POINTS, LINES, AND PLANES. 

1. A POINT is a place without any size. When 
I make a dot to mark the place of a point, that is, 
to show where the point is, you must not think 
that the point is so big as the dot. The point has 
no size at all, but is only a place without any 
size. K I put my dot in the right place, the 
point will be exactly in the middle of the dot In 
common talking, we sometimes call anything that 
is very small a point ; and so we talk of the point 
of a needle, or of the point of a lead-pencil. But 
in Geometry a point is a place so small that it has 
LO size at all ; neither width, nor length, nor depth. 

2. A line is a place that is 
long without having any breadth 
or thickness. When I make a 
long, fine stroke with a pen or pencil, or with a 
piece of chalk, you must not think that the stroke 
of pencil, or ink, or chalk-mark, is itself the line. 
I only make it to show where the line is, or to help 
you imagine a line ; but the line itself is the mid- 
dle of the stroke ; you cannot see it any more than 

How large is a point? How can yon mark the position of a 
point T In what part of the dot is the point supposed to be 1 
What is the difference between the word point in common tails 
and in Geometry ? How wide is a line 7 How shall we mark 
a line T In what part of the stroke should the line be 7 lYhal 
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you can see a point, for it is only a place , &mi^ 
although it has length, it has no breadth no> 
thickness. 

3. The ends of a line are points. You may fancy 
a line to be the middle of a very fine wire, and then 
you will easily see that the ends of it are points. 
4. When the point of my pen or pencil 
moves along on paper, a fine stroke of ink 
or of pencil-mark is left behind it. And 
that may help you fancy a real point mov- 
ing along and leaving a real line behind it. 
It will, you know, be only fancy ; because 
a real point is only a place, and a place 
cannot move. But it is a good way to 
fancy a line as marked out by the track of 
a moving point ; that is, by the very centre 
ol' the end of a pencil. It will help you very 
much in understanding Geometry, if you fancy a 
line as the track of a moving point. 

5. A plane is a flat surfeice, like the floor, or the 
top of the table, or like your slate. I need not 
tell you any more exactly what a surface is, and 
what a flat surface means ; because I am going to 



is the end of a line ? How can you fancy this so as to make it 
like a needle-point ? If a point could move and leave a track 
behind it, what would that track be? How may aU. tkat in 
described in the first thirty-five ohapters of the book N 
drawn? 
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be confided to one plane for a long while. I mean 
that for a good many chapters I shall tell you onl^ 
aboirt such lines as can be drawn upon your slate, 
or upon the blackboard. 

6. Now you have studied enough for one lesson. 
K you understand this well, you have made a very 
good beginning in Qeometry. 



CHAPTER III. 

ABOUT STRAIGHT LINES AND CURVES. 

1. A LINE that is not bent in any part of it is 
called a straight line. If we fancy a point moving 
in a straight line, we shall see it moving always in 
the same direction. A straight line is the shortest 
path that can be made from one point to another. 
So, when we wish to tell the distance from one 
place to another, we measure how long the straight 
line is that joins the two places. K a thread is 
stretched tight across a table, it marks a straight 
line across the table. This is the way that car- 
penters mark a straight line, by rubbing the thread 
first with chalk; and gardeners lay out garden- 
paths and beds by stretching a line. 

What is a straight line 7 What is the direction iu which a 
point moves when moving in a straight line 7 What is the 
lib >Tte8t path from one place to another 7 How does a oiji 
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2. A curve line bends in every part, bat nag no 
sharp comers in it. And, if vre f&xicy a point 
moving in a curve, we shall see it all the time 

changing its direction, but 
never taking sudden turns. 
Perhaps it ^11 help you 
understand the difference between a straight 
line and a curve, if I draw two lines at the 
side of the page. I think you will under- 
stand, from what I have said, which is the 
straight line, and which is the curve. 

3. Now I want 
you to see that 
two straight lines can 
never cut across each 
other in more than 
one place. If you draw only two lines on your 
slate, and each line is straight, they cannot cross 
each other in two places. But you cannot draw 
a curved line that you cannot 
cut, at least, in two places. 
Try to draw, on your slate, a 





penter mark a straight line ? How does a gardener make his 
paths straight? What is a curve line? How does a point 
move in a curve 7 In how many places can one straight line 
cross another? Can a straight line always cut a curve in 
more than one place ? In how many places can a straight lino 
always cut a curve ? Let the teacher draw a curve upon thi 
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eurvo that cannot be cut in two places by one 
straight line. 

4. There is one thing more that I want you to 
learn at this lesson. Whenever a straight line 
joins two points of a curve, there is always some 
point on the curve between the two points at 
which the curve goes in the ^^ — ^ 
3ame direction as the straight ^/l.^—- -—"TT 
line. So in my figure you see '^ I 

that the curve at c goes in the same direction as 
the straight line A B. Draw on your slate figures 
of curves, and cut them by straight lines, and you 
will find it always so. This seems like a very 
vmple thing, and yet it is a very useful truth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ABOUT ANGLES. 

1. When two straight lines go in different direc- 
tions, the difference of their directions is called an 

blackboard, cross it by a straight line, and then, moving th« 
chalk along the curve, require the scholars to say "now," 
whenever the chalk is moving in the same direction as the 
etraight line. 

What is an angl") 7 On what does the size of an angle de> 
pend 7 Let the teacher draw angles on the blackboard^ and 

2 
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angle. The size of the angle depends, then, on 
the difference of the directions of the lines, and not 

on their length. So that 
y the angle which I have 

marked B, is larger than 

that which I have marked 
A, because there is more difference in the direction 
of the two lines at B, than of the two lines at a. 
2. The point where twtf straight lines meet, or 
where they would meet if we &ncied them drawn 
long enough, is called the vertex of the angle. 
The vertex of the angles A and b is not marked 
down ; but you may draw two straight lines meet- 
ing, and the point where they meet will be the 
vertex of the angle between them. 

8. When two straight lines cross each other, 
they make four angles. So, in the figure in the 

margin, we have two 
straight lines making 
the four angles, A e c, 
A B D, beg, bed. 
But when we say they 
make the angle A e o, we have to fancy the 

ask which is the larger, which the smaUer, etc., being carefii] 
to make some of the angles without vertices. What is the ver- 
jQx of an angle 7 Let the teacher caU the scholar to the board 
to point out the -vertices of the angles he has drawn. When 
Swo straight lines cross each other, what is always true about 
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(/^laight line D o going in exactly the opposite 
direution to that in which it goes to make the 
angle A e d. 

4. If we fancy that the line A b, in the next fig- 
ure, points from A to B, while the line c d points 
from ton, the two lines will make the angles. But 
if the line A b points 

from B to A, they will 
make the angle F. When 
these two angles are 
equal, each is called a 
right angle. 

5. When two straight lines cross each other, 
the opposite angles are of the same size. I mean 
that in this figure the 

angle A e c is just A 

as large as the angle ^ 



B 




DEB, and the angle . 

A ED just as large as 
the angle c e b. 

6. When two straight lines crossing each other, 
make four equal angles, each angle is called a 

the angles they make? What is a right angle? What ex- 
amples can you give of a right angle ? What is the common 
name for the vertex of a right angle ? The teacher must be very 
eareful not to let the child confound the measure of an angle 
with either the length of the sides, or area of the opening 
becwien them ; but illustrate and explain it only by difier 
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right angle. Draw two lines 
on your slate at right angles 
to each other. The side of 
your slate is at right angles to 
the bottom. The top of a sheet 
of letter-paper makes a right 
angle with the side. The sides of every square 
comer are at right angles to each other. The 
vertex of a right angle is called a square comer. 
When two square corners are put together, the 
outside edges will form a straight line. 



CHAPTER V. 

PARALLEL LINES. 

1. When two straight lines make no angle with 
each other, or when they make an angle equal to 
two right angles with each other, they are called 

parallel. That is 
y to say, parallel 

Z lines are straight 

, lines that point 

y ' in the same di- 

rection, or in ex- 

mcee of directions ; sach as points of compass, arrows, tam-* 
ing jyia &ce about, etc. When two square corners are pat 
^x>gether, how do the outsides run 7 
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Botly Opposite dire<jtfoD<8. Try whether you can 
draw such upon yoT skte. 

2. When tw stra-fght lines are parallel, they 
are just as &r apart in one place as in another. 
They could not come nearer and then go further 
apart without bending ; but a straight line does 
not bend in any part. And, if they kept coming 
nearer until they met, they would make an angle 
with each other, and the point where they met 
would be the vertex of the angle. But parallel 
lines make no angle with each other. 

3. If two straight lines are just as far apart in 
one place as in another, they are parallel ; they 
run in the same direction. Try whether the sides 
of your slate are parallel, by measuring whethei 
they are just as far apfMrt at the top of the slate as 
at the bottom. 

4. When two curv^o are everywhere at the same 
distance apart, th^y are called concentric curves. 
Sometimes they arc called par- 
allel curves ; but this is not so 
good a name for them as con- 
centric curves. 

Look about the room, or out of the window, and tell me 
what straight lines you can see. Do you see any curve lines ? 
Any lines that make angles with each other 7 Can you show 
me any parallel lines? Any concentric curves? What are 
parallel lines ? What can you say about the distance apart )f 

2* 




/ 
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5. When a stnught line crosses two paralle^ 
lines, it makes the same angles with the one aa 

with the other. 
The direction of 
parallel lines is 

--T*^ alike, and so the 

"^ * difference of their 

directions firom 
that of the straight line must be alike. 

6. If a straight line is parallel to one of two 
parallel lines, it is parallel to the other. Draw 
now two parallel lines on your slate. Draw a 
third line parallel to one of your first pair, and it 
will be parallel to the other. All three of the 
lines will point in the same direction. 

parallel lines 7 When a straight line crosses two parallel lines, 
what can yon say about the angles 7 (Let the teacher beware 
of ibrcing a child to repeat the reasoning of sections two and 
fivQ. To the teacher the reasoning is easier than the oonoep- 
tioQs ; to the child it is just the reyerse.) How can you iel] 
whether two ines are paraUel 7 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LITTLE ABOUT TRIANGLES. 

. A TRIANGLE is a figure 
bounded by three straight 
Unes. They are very sim- 
ple-looking things; and yet there are many 
curious things known about them already. And 
those that know most about Greometry tell us that 
no one has yet found out all that can be known 
about them. 

2. The three angles of 
a triangle taken togeth- 
er will make two right 
angles. You can try it, 
if you like, by cutting a 
triangle out of paper, with a pair of scissors. Be 
very careful to make the edges straight. Now 
cut oflF two of the comers by a waving line, and 
lay the three comers of the triangle carefully 
together. The outer edges will make one straight 
line, just as if you had put 
two square comers together. 
You may make the triangle of 
any shape or size, and, if the 
edges are straight, you will 

Praw triangles, and ask " What is the name of these fig< 
ares?" WLat is a triangle? Draw a right triangle, and. 
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always find that the three corners put togethei 
make a straight line with their oater edges, just aa 
two square comers would do. And this is what 
we mean by saying that the three angles of a tri* 
angle taken together, will make two right angles. 
8. A Wangle cannot ha^e more than one angle 
aa lai^ aa a right angle. 

4. If one angle in a triangle is a right angle, 
the other two, put together, will, of course, just be 
equal to a right angle. Tou can try this by cut>- 
ting paper triangles with one square comer, and 
then cutting off the other comers by a waving 
line, and putting them together. 

5. If one side of a triangle is longer than 
another side, the angle opposite the longer side is 
larger than that opposite the shorter side. Now 

look at the fig- 
ure. The side a 
is opposite the 
^ angle A, and the 

side b opposite the angle B. The side b is longer 
than the side a ; and from this we may know that 
the angle B is larger than the angle A. 

6. Now, on the other hand, when one angle in 




pointing to the square comer, ask, "What angle is this ? " How 
many square comers can a triangle ever have T How no »ch 
do the three angles of a triangle put together make? If one 
angle is a right angle, how much do the other two pu to- 
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B triangle is larger than another, the side opposite 

the larger angle is longer than the side opposite 

the smaller angle. 

So, if we know ^ 

that B is larger 

than c, we may 

know that b is larger than c. 
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MORB ABOUT TRIANGLBS. 

1. SupposB that we found two sides of a tri- 
angle to be just equal to each other, what should 
we know about the angles ? We should know that 
the angle opposite 
one side was just ^ 

88 large aa the 
angle opposite the 
other side. If the side a is just as long as the 
side c, the angle A is just as large as the angle c. 

gether make. If one side of a triangle is longer than another, 
what do you know about the angles ? If one angle is larger 
than another, what do you know about the sides 7 

When we know that two sides of a triangle are equal, what 
do we mow of the angles 7 When we know that all the sidea 
of a triangle are of the same size, what do we know about the 
Angles? When we know that two angles are equa}, what do 
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2. But if, on the other hand, we know that tii# 
two angles are equal, we shall know from dial 
that the two sides are equal. If the angle A is 
just afl large as the angle 0, then the side a laust 
be just as long as the side c. Such a triangle \% 
called isosceles, which means equal-legged. 

3. Now if the three sides of a triangle are each 
equal to each other, then the angles are equal to 
each other ; and if, on the other hand, the three 

angles are equal to each other, then the 
sides are equal to each other. Such a 
triangle is called equiangular, or equi- 
lateral. Perhaps this drawing will help you tc 
imagine an equilateral triangle. 

4. If a line be drawn through a triangle paral- 
lel to one side of the triangle, it divides the other, 
two sides in the same proportion. I mean that, if 
in such a triangle as A b c we draw n s parallel to 

A B, then D will be the same 
part of c A that o E is of B. 
If c D is two thirds of c A, then 
c B will be two thirds of c b. 
5. Besides what I have al- 
ready told you about the last figure, — that i% 

we know about the sides? When we know that the three 
angles are equal 7 What is an equiangular triangle ? What 
is an equilateral triangle? Every equiangular triangle ii 
also - — > 7 And every equilateral triangle is also 7 Let tht 
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about any triangle that is cut in two by a line 
parallel to one side, — there are two other curious 
things for you to learn. In the first place, A D 
will be in the same proportion to D c that b e is to 
E c ; and in the second place, o D will be in the 
same proportion tocEasAcistoBO, and A D 
will also be in the same proportion to e b. If b o 
is , three quarters of A 9^ then B will be three 
quarters of c D, aad E B wiU be three quarter 

of A D. 

6. If we divide one side of a triangle into equal 
parts, and then draw lines through the points 
where we have divided the side, making these 
lines parallel to another side of ' B 
the triangle, the third side will be 
divided into equal parts. Thus, 
if the side a b is divided into 
equal parts, the side b c is also 
thus divided. 

7. I am afraid this lesson will be difficult to 
understand ; but in the next I will try to tell you 
something that will be easier. 

teacher now copy the figure of section foar upon the blackboard, 
and ask what lines are in the same proportion as d and a 7 
What in the same as c d to e 7 What in the same as ▲ p to 
D o 7 Let the teacher, also, draw parallel lines at equal dis- 
tances apart, like a staff of music, and then, stretching a string 
across them, show the scholars that the lines div'ie the striig 
equally in whatever direction it is held. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




RIGHT TRIANGLES. 

1. If you do not remember what a right angla 
is, you must turn back and read chapter iv., sec- 
tion 6, and then you will be ready to go on with 
this chapter. 

When a triangle haa 
a right angle for one of 
its angles, it is called 
a right triangle. The 

angle A 6 o is a right angle, and the triangle A B o 

a right triangle. 

2. Any triangle may be divided into two right 
triangles, by drawing a line through the vertex of 
the largest angle in such a way as to make right 
angles with the longest side. Thus, if b is the 

largest angle in the tri- 
angle A B 0, we can 
draw B D in such a way 
as to make the angles at 
D right angles ; and this will divide the triangle 
into two right triangles, A D b and c D B. 

Now draw any triangles you please, upon your 




What is a right angle ? What is the common name for th« 
vertex of a right angle ? What is a right triangle ? IIow cau 
ron diyide any triangle into two right triangles 7 The teacher 
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Blate, find try whether you cannot always divide 
them, in this way, into two right triangles. 

3. K the largest angle in a triangle is larger 
than a right angle, we can always fancy a right 
triangle added to it in such a way as to make the 
whole figure a right triangle. If B be larger than 
a right angle, we can 
make A b longer, and 
draw c d down in 
such a way as to^^, 
make D a right angle. 
Then the added triangle b c d is a right triangle, 
and the whole figure A D c is also a right triangle. 
And, by taking away b D o from A D c, we shall 
have ABC leflfi So that any triangle with one 
angle larger than a right angle, like A B c, may 
be fancied as the difierence between two right tri- 
angles, like ADC and B D 0. 

4. If we divide a right triangle into two right 
triangles, as I have told you how to do in the sec- 
ond section of this chapter, the two little triangles 
will be of exactly the same shape as the whole 
large triangle. 

may call the class to the blackboard, and allow them to draii 
triangles and divide them in this way. To what kind of tri< 
angle can you add a right triangle so as to make the whol« 
figure a right triangle 7 Let the pupils show this by drawing 
them on tho blackboard. What kind of triangle can be fiincied 

8 
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c Thus, if B is a ri^^ht 
angle, and the angles at 
D are both right angles, 
then the three triangles, 

A B G, A B D and B D G, are all of exactly the same 

shape. 




/ 



CHAPTER IX. 



SIMILARITY AND ISOPBRIMETRY. 



1. There are two very hard-looking words at 
the head of this chapter ; but they are not hard to 
understand. Similarity means likeness ; and in 
Geometry it means the having tbe same shape, 
isoperimetry * means the being of the same size 
round about. 

2. When two bodies, or two geometrical figures, 
are of exactly the same shape, we call them sim- 
ilar. When two figures are similar, that is, of 
exactly the same shape, the angles of one figure 
are exactly equal to the angles of the other figure, 



as the diflference between two right triangles T If we divide a 
right triangle into two right triangles, what (o you know 
alout them? 

What is the meaning of " similar " figures T What is trie 
of the angles of similar figures 7 Let the teacher draw two 
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and all the sides of the first figure are in the same 
proportion to the corresponding sides of the other 
figure. I told you that 
A D B and D B are of 
the same shape. So 
that the angle at A is 
just as large as the angle D B o, the angle at c 
just as large as D b A, and the two angles at d are 
equal. And c B is the same part of a b that o n 
is of D b, or that D b is of A d. All this is meant 
by saying that the triangle c D B is of the same 
shape as A D B. 

3. If we find that the three angles of one tri- 
angle are just equal to the three angles of anothei 
triangle, we may know that the three sides of the 
first triangle are in the ^ 
same proportion to the -*===^---\^^.->'^'""\. 
corresponding sides of the 

second triangle, and that the triangles are similar 
That is to say, that if the three angles of one tri- 
angle are equal to the three angles of another tri- 
angle, the sides opposite to the equal angles are in 
the same proportion to each other. 

4. It is also true that when two figures are 

pimilar quadrilaterals on the board, make a little circle, star, 
eroes and accent, in the four angles of one, and bi.l a member 
of the class come and put corresponding marks Ll the angles 
of the other figure, thus : '* Who will mark in that figure th« 
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Bimilar, any two sides of the one are in the sama 
proportion to each other that the ccrresponding 
sides of the other are in to each other. Thus, c d 

is the same part of c b 

that B D is of B A. And 

D B is the same part of 

^ DA that D is of D B. 

5. All the nice calculations of engineers, and 

machinists, and ship-builders, and navigators, and 

astronomers, are made by help of similarity of 

triangles. 

I will try to explain to you one single instance 
in which you can use similarity of triangles. Sap- 
pose that a house stands on level ground, and you 

wish to find out how high 
it is. Put a stake up- 
*! U right in the ground, any- 
where that you think 
best, say at B. Then lay your head close to the 
ground, and move it until you can just see the top 
of the house over the top of the stake. Then 
measure how far your eye is from the bottom of 
the stake, and how far from the bottom of the 
house. Then, as you will see by the figure, you 

angle which is equal to this that I marked with a cross 7 Who 
will mark the one equal to this one marb\sd with a circle? *' 
etc., etc. Then let the teacher make a cross through two 
sides of one quadrilateral, and say, " Who wiU mark the tw< 
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will have two triangles of the same shape, and the 
height of the house will be the same part of the 
distance A c, that the height ol the stake is of the 
distance A b. If the height of the stake is equal 
to the distance of your eye from the bottom of it, 
then the height of the house is just equal to the 
distance of your eye from the foundation of the 
house. Another way of finding similar triangles 
to measure a house, or tree, on level land, is by 
using shadows. The shadow of the stake b, when 
the sun shone, would be a triangle. The stake 
would be one side, the shadow on the ground 
another, and the third side would be the edge of 
the shadow in the air, going from the top of the 
stake to the end of the shadow on the ground. A 
similar triangle would, at the same time, be made 
by the shadow of the tree or house. So that, if 
you should measure at any time the length of the 
shadow of the stake, and the length of the shadow 
of the house, you could tell the height of the 
house ; because the height of the house would be 
the same part of the length of its shadow that the 
stake was of its shadow. 

6. When it is just as &r round one figure as it 

iides in the other figure that are in the same proportion aa 
these 7 " Next let him draw a figure of a liberty-pole, and a 
vtake, and ask the ohild to explain in what way he can Df a» 

8* 
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is round another, the two figures are called 
perimetrical,"^ which means equal round about. 

If one triangle measures, on its 
sides, two feet, and five feet, and 
six feet, its perimeter,f that is, the 
distance round it, will be thirteen 
feet; because two and five and 
six make thirteen. And if another triangle meas- 
ures on its sides, three feet, and six feet, and fpur 
feet, its perimeter will also be thirteen feet ; be- 
cause three and six and four make thirteen. So, 
these two triangles will be isoperimetrical ; but 
thej will not be similar, that is, they will be of 
different shapes. 

7. Similar figures are those of the same shape ; 
isoperimetrical figures are those which measure 
equally round about 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SIZE OF TRIANGLES. 

1. If one side of a triangle can grow longer oi 
•barter, while the opposite angle opens and shuts, 

are the hdght of the liberty-pole by means of the stake. W bei 
are two figures called isoperimetrical 7 
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na tiiough its vertex were a hinge, the triangle will 
l)e largest when that angle is a right angle. Thus, 
if A B and B c can- 
not be changed in 
length, but if A o 
is like an India- 
rubber cord, and 
can be made longer 
or shorter by altering the angle at b, then the tri* 
angle A b c will be largest when the angle at b is 
a right angle. 

2. You can show this very prettily in this way. 
Take two little straight sticks and hold them to- 
gether at one end with your thumb and finger, 
while you spread the 
other two ends against 
the edge of the table. 
The triangle made by 
the two sticks and the 
table-edge will be largest when the sticks make a 
right angle with each other. 

8. If one side of a triangle cannot change in 
Iciigth, and if the other two can only change in 
such a way as to keep the triangle isoperimetrical. 

If two sticks lean their tops together, how must they be 
placed to make the spaoe between them and the ground larg- 
BBt 7 If two boards be nailed together to make a pig-trougk, 
what angle must they make so as to have the troui^h hole 
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the triangle will be largest when these two sidef 

are of equal length. Thus, if b C cannot gro^v 

either longer or shorter, 
and if A B grows shorter 
exactly as fast as A c 
grows longer, or grows 
longer exactly as fast as 

A grows shorter, the triangle will be largest when 

A B is equal to A c. 

4. You may show this in a very pretty way by 
tying the ends of a string to the ends of a straight 
stick a good deal shorter than the string. Then 
take the stick in one hand, and, putting one finger 

of the other inside the string, 
pull it tight. The triangle 
formed between the string and 
the stick will be largest when 
your finger is in the middle 
of the string. But when you move your finger 
the triangle remains isoperimetrical, if the string 
does not stretch. 

5. If we suppose that all three sides of a tri- 
angle can change their length, but only in such a 
way as to keep the triangle isoperimetrical, then 
the triangle will be largest when the three sidea 
are equilateral. That is to say, that an equilat 

most 7 If a tent is made simply of two sl^nt sides like th« 
roof a house, how must we pitch it so as to haTe most ror m 
•n it ? 
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eral triangle is the largest among isoperimetrical 
triangles. 

6. You can show this by taking a long piece of 
string and tying the ends together. Put into thi& 
loop one finger of your right hand, and get two 
playmates each to do the same. Stepping back, 
you can pull the string into a large triangle, and 
you will see that it is largest when your fingers 
are at equal distances, and the triangle equilateral. 
But all the triangles made by moving the fingen 
will be isoperimetrical, because the string remain^ 
of one length. When you grow older you can 
prove these things; but now you can best show 
them to yourself in such ways as this. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF TRIANGLES. 

1. When a triangle has its three sides equal, 
it is called an equilateral triangle. Equilateral 
means equal-sided. Every equilateral triangle has 
its angles equal to each other ; and is, therefore, 
called equiangular. But equilateral is the more 
common name. 

Let the teacher provide sticks and strings and make tri. 
angles, as directed in sections two, four and six, and ask 
*' When will this triangle be largest? " 
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^. When a triangle has two of its rifles >f iha 
same length it is called an isosceles^ triangle. 
Isosceles means eqnal-legged. The angles opposite 
the equal legs are, as I hope jou remember, equal 
to each other. 

An equilateral triangle must be isosceles ; but an 
isosceles triangle may not be equilateral. Every 
horse is an animal; but not every animal is a 
horse. 

3. Suppose that A b r is an isosceles triangle, 
and that a is equal to c. Now, if we draw a 

line B b from b to 
the middle of a o, 
it will divide the 
^5 " triangle into two 

equal right triangles. The angle at b is divided 
exactly in the middle, the angles at b are right 
angles, and we could fold the triangle over 
on the line b 6 as a hinge, and the two pieces 
would fit each other exactly. 

4. If a triangle has no 
two sides equal, it is called 
a scalene triangle. Sca- 
lene means lame, or limping. 





Set the class at the blackboard, and ask them to draw an 
equilateral triangle, and tell what they know about its angles 
and mdes. An isosceles triangle. A scaler e triangle. Au 



• b5t'c«iet. 
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6. When a triangle has one right angle, it is, 
us I hope you remember, called a right triangle. 
We can have isosceles right triangles, and scalene 
right triangles ; but, of course, we cannot have 
equilateral right triangles. 

6. When neither of the angles of a triangle is a 
right angle, the triangle is called an oblique * tri- 
angle. Oblique triangles maj be equilateral, or 
isosceles, or scalene. 

isosceles oblique triangle. Isosceles right triangle. Scalene 
right tnangle. Scalene oblique triangle. Ask them, also, 
to point out all the triangles in objects within sight, and name 
them according to this chapter. 



Beview of Tbiakqlbs. — Let the scholars now turn back 
to chapter yi., and take six chapters as a review-lesson, and 
answer the following questions, and others selected from the 
questions on each chapter. 

What is a triangle ? If the three comers of a paper tri- 
angle are placed together, what will their sum be? How wiU 
the outer edges run 7 In a right triangle what will the sum of 
the two smaller angles be 7 In an isosceles right triangle what 
part of a right angle wiU each smaller angle be 7 How ar« 
the smallest angle in a triangle and the shortest side in the 
same triangle placed 7 If one corner of a triangle be cut off 
by a line parallel to the opposite side, what is the shape of the 
little triangle that you thus make 7 If we divide a right tri- 
angle into two right triangles by a line through the vertex of 
the ri'vht angle, what will be the shape of these little triangles T 
T^^eii are two triangles similar? When isoperimetrical 7 Whei 

* Obiek'. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

QUADRANGLES. 

1. When a figure is bounded by four straight 
jnes, it is called a quadrangle. Sometimes it is 
called a quadrilateral, but generally a quadrangle. 

-|^ 2. A line joining 

^^..---'T^-v^^^^ two opposite verti- 

^^^^r::::^ / ^"^^ ^ ces is called a diag- 

^\ / ^^^^^^ °°^- ^ this figure, 
Nj>^ the dotted line a c 

^ is a diagonal, and 

the dotted line b d is another diagonal. 

8. Each diagonal divides the quadrangle into 
two triangles. If both diagonals are drawn, the 
quadrangle is cut up into four little triangles ; but 
those are not the triangles of which I am speaking. 
The dotted line A c, in the figure, divides the 
quadrangle into two triangles, A b and c D A. 

■ '■■^ ■ ■■■»■■ -■■■■■I - i^. 

only one Bide of a triangle can alter in length, how shall we 
make the triangle largest 7 When two sides only can alter, 
but the triangle is kept isoperimetrical, how is it made larg* 
est 7 What is the largest of all isoperimetrical triangles 7 



What is a quadrangle 7 What do you caU a line that joina 
two opposite vertices 7 Into what two figures is a quadrangle 
iLivided by a diagonal 7 What is the sum of the angles of a 
triangle 7 What is the sum of the angles of a quadrangle T 
Eow can tou show this by paper figures? Lo^. now, th« 
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And I think you can easily see that, if we put all 
the corners )f a quadrangle together, they wi 1 

J) 




make just as large a sum as if we put all the 
angles of two triangles together. 

4. The sum of the four an- 
gles of any quadrangle is equal 
to four right angles. But if 
we put the vertices of four 
right angles together, the sides 
of the angles will make two straight lines crossing 
each other. 

And if we make a paper quadrangle, cut off the 
comers (by a waving line, so as not to become con- 
fiised), and put these four corners together, we 
shall find that they 
fill up all the space 
around the comers. 
Compare now the let- 
ters in these four an- 
gles with the letters at the comer of the first 
quadrangle that I drew for you, on page 86. 

teacher draw quaiirangles and diagonals on the board, and 
ask, «* What is tliia figure ? What is this Hne ? " etc Whal 

4 
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In cutting paper tri- 
angles and quadrangles, to 
show that the corners put 
together make two or 
four right angles, you 
must be careful to make 
the sides straight Cut 
off the comers by a wav- 
ing line, that you may distinguish the edges of the 
cuts from the edges of the triangles or quad- 
rangles. 

5. The shape of a triangle cannot be altered, 
exc<)pt by altering the length of at least one side. 
But the shape of a quadrangle can be altered 
without altering the length of a single sido, by 
altering the angles. The diagonals of a quad- 
rangle can be made shorter or longer without short- 
ening or lengthening the sides. If you will look 

at the figure you will 
see that b d might 
be pulled out, and 
A c crowded togeth- 
er, so as to alter the 
shape of the quad- 
rangle very much, without altering the length of 
its sides at all. 

is the only figure that in strong and BtifPT In what fignrei 
can the angles be altered without altering the sides 7 What is 
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<{. Take two willow twigs, or 

two thin rolls of paper, such as 

we used for lamp-lighters, and 

bend one into a triangle, and one 

into a quadrangle. You will 
find that the triangle is stiff, 
and that the quadrangle is 
not. 
7. If you have ever noticed the frame of a 

house, you have seen that the carpenter puis 

braces in the comers. With- 
out braces the timbers would 

only make quaxirangles, and 

so would have no stifihess 

except the stiffness of the 

joints. But, by putting 

braces he makes triangles, 

which cannot be pressed out 

of shape without being broken. 




the use of a brace? Let the teacher provide twigs or amf 
ighters for the iUustration of section six. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PARALLELOGRAMS. 

^ When a quadrangle has its opposite sidca 
parallel it is called a parallelogram. So that 
th3re are in every parallelogram two sets of par- 
allel sides. 

2. The opposite angles of a parallelogram are 
equal. If this figure is a parallelogram, so that 




A I) is parallel to b c, and n c parallel to A B, then 
the angle at n is equal to the angle at b, and the 
angle at a is equal to that at c. 

3. A diagonal divides a parallelogram into two 
equal triangles. If you could turn the triangle 
ABC round, so as to put the point B exactly on 
the point D, and the line B c upon the line d a, 
then the line b a would lie upon the line D c, and 
one triangle would exactly cover the other. You 
can try this by cutting a parallelogram of paper, 

What is a parallelogram ? How many sets of parallel sides 
in a parallelogram 7 How many sets of equal angles 7 Which 
angles of a parallelogram are equal 7 Let the class draw par- 
AllelogramB on the blackboard, and show which angles an 
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and cutcing it in two diagonally. But you musi 
be lery careful to have the opposite sides exactlj 
paniUel. 

4. And this shows you that in every parallel- 
ogram the opposite sides are equal. In the figure, 
A D is equal to B o, and A b to B c. If the 
opposite sides of a quadrangle are parallel, they 
ore equal. 

5. And if a quadrangle has its opposite sideb 
equal, they are also parallel. If I should find a 
quadrangle such as this figure, and, by measuring, 




find that a d and B C are just equal, and also that 
A B and D are equal to each other, I should know 
that these equal lines are parallel. 

6. When a quadrangle is squeezed flatter with- 
out altering the length of its sides, it alters the 
size, as well as the shape, of the quadrangle. The 
quadrangle will be largest when the opposite an- 
gles, added together, are equal to two right angles 

equal ? Draw a diagonal in your parallelogram. How doei 
it divide the figure 7 How can you teU whether n figure is a 
parallelogram 7 How must I lay four sticks of unequal length 
on the floor so as to enclose the largest space? How must 1 

4* 
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In this figure, the 
angles b imd d added 
together would be 
more than two right 
angles. We could, 
then, make the quad- 
rangle larger, without altering the length of its 
sides, bj drawing b and D apart, and crowding A 
and c together, until the two angles, b and D, 
added together, made two right angles. The 
angles A and c would, also, added together, then 
be equal to two right angles, and the quadrangle 
would be as large as we could make it without 
changing the length of the sides. 

7. When a parallelogram 
is put into its largest form, 
as the opposite angles are 
always equal, and the two 
are equal to two right angles, each of the four 
angles will be a right angle. 

place them when the sticks can be divided into two couples of 
equal length ? Let the teacher show the child that there are 
tivo different answers to the last question ; one a parallelo- 
gram, the other not And, giving a child four unequal sticks, 
let him try how many quadrangleB, all of the largest possil if 
size, he can make. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RECTANGLES AND SQUARES. 

1. When each angle of a parallelogram is a 
right angle, the figure is called a rectangle. This 
is a very common figure in all sorts of things that 
men make. The panes of glass in the windows, 
and the windows themselves, the doors and the 
panels in them, the sides of the room, the leaves 
of books, sheets of paper, and many other things, 
are usually made in the shape of rectangles. But 
in the things that were not made by men there 
are very few rectangles; they are scarcely to 
be found even in crystals; coarse salt and iron 
pyrites * being the only common things in which 
ttie Creator has used the rectangle. 

2. When all the sides of a rec- 
tangle are equal, the figure is called 
a square. And, as the comers of a 
square are all right angles, so a 
right angle is sometimes called a 
square comer. 



What is the geometrical name of the figure of a pane of 
glass T Name all the objects you can think of which are reo- 
tangular in shape. What natural objects present the form of 
ft reotancle? If you found a rectangular piece of stone oi 



•Pyrt'tet 
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Tniimii|imimiu| 8. When carpentera wish to 



mark a right angle on their 
E boards or timber, they use a 

simple tool, which I dare say 
you have seen, and which is called a carpenter's 
square. 

4. But, in Geometry, the word square is only 
used to mean a rectangle with equal sides. 

6. I suppose you know the way in which men 
measure how long a thing is, with a rule, or yard- 
stick, or tape. They measure how many inches, or 
feet, or yards, or miles, it will take to stretch 
along by the side of the thing they are measuring. 

6. Men measure surfaces, such as painting, or 
C5arpeting, or fields, by finding out how many 
squares, whose sides are each one inch, or one foot, 
or one yard, it will take to cover the surfece which 
they want to measure. When a carpet dealer sells 
so many yards of oil-cloth or oil-carpeting, he 
means that the carpet could be cut in such a way 
as to make just that number of squares, one yard 
on a side. When a man says that there are sc 
many feet of land in his door-yard, he means that 
it would take just that number of square pieces of 
paper, one foot on a side, to cover his yard. 



Iron, \f ould you easily believe that men had not cut it into tha 
•hape ? What is a carpeLter's square ? What is a square oor 
ner T What is the geometrical meaning of the word square 
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7. It is very easy for any one that knows the 
uultiplication table, to measure a rectangle. For 
tlie number of square inches, 
or yards, in a rectangle is 
found by multiplying the 
number of inches, or yards, 
in the breadth by the num- 
ber in the width, and this will give the numoer of 
squares in the rectangle. 

If you have learned to count, you will see by 
this figure that a rectangle four feet wide and 
seven feet long, could be divided into twenty-eight 
squares, each being a foot on a side. We can 
divide it into seven rows, of four square feet in a 
row, or into four rows, seven square feet in a row. 

8. When we wish to measure a parallelogram 
that is not a rectangle, we have only to multiply 
the length by the breadth ; because every parallel- 
ogram is exactly th«d same size as a rectangle, of 
the same length and breadth, would be. 

You see in the figure that the rectangle a b c n 
is of the same length and breadth as the parallel- 



How do men measure the length of things ? What do they 
ULexn by saying a hundred feet of land ? How do they find 
o if the number of square feet or square inches in a rectangle 7 
(n a parallelogram 7 Let the teacher copy the last figure 
on the blaCi^board, and ask the children how, if the rectangle 
iii<l parallelogram were made of paper, they cou d cat th« 
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ogram A b f b 
And they are 
of exactly tho 
same size. If 
you cnt the 
triangle cab 
off one end of the rectangle and place it at the 
other end, it will just cover the triangle b D F. 

9. When I say that we multiply the length of a 
parallelogram by its breadth in order to find itc 
measure, I mean, of course, that we must multiply 
the number of inches in the length by the ntitn- 
ber of inches in the breadth in order to find the 
number of square inches, that is, squares an inch 
on a side, that it would take to coyer the parallel- 
ogram. Numbers are the only things that can be 
multiplied together. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TRIANGLES AND RECTANGLES. 

1. Every triangle may be imagined as half 
of a parallelogram. If we had a triangle A B p, 

rectangle to make it cover the parallelogram, and how thf 
parallelogram to make it cover the rectangle. 
Qjw do men measure triangles? How do they meaian 
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we oould draw 
A B parallel to 
B F, and F B 
parallel to B A, 
and that would 
make a paral- 
lelogram just twice as large as the triangle. 

2. And thus we may find the measure of a tri 
angle ; that is, we may find how many squares of 
one inch on a side, or of one foot on a side, it 
would take to cover the triangle exactly. We 
need only multiply any one side of the triangle 
by the distance to a parallel line drawn through 
the opposite vertex. This will give us the measure 
of a parallelogram, and half of that will give us 
the size of the triangle. 

8. In this way men measure surfaces of every 
shape, by dividing them into triangles, and then 
finding out how large each tri- 
angle is. Tou may draw upon 
your slates figures of any num- 
ber of straight sides, and then 
divide them into triangles by 
drawing diagonals. You can 
divide the same figure into different sets of tri- 
angles by drawing different diagonals. 




other surfiices than paraUelojO'ams 7 How long ago did Py- 
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4. In eyery right triangle the square made on 

the side opposite the right 
angle is just as large as the 
squares on the other two 
sides, put together. If, in 
my figure, the triangle a b c 
has a right angle at c, the 
square on the side A b will 
be just as large as the square 
on A c added to the square 

on c B. 

5. The side of a right triangle opposite the 
right angle is called the hypotenuse, and the other 
sides are called the legs. So that what I have 
already told you may be repeated in different 
words. The sqtuire on the hypotenuse is equiv- 
alent to the sum of the squares on the legs. 
This is called the Pythagorean proposition, be- 
cause it was found out by a geometer, who lived 
more than two thousand years ago, whose name 
was Pythagoras. 

6. This Pythagorean* proposition gives us a 
good way of trying whetlier an angle is a right 
angle. If the sum of the squares on two sides of 
a triangle is just equal to the square on the third 
side, we may know that the angle opposite this 
third side is a right angle. 

tbagoras live 7 What Jia he disooyer about right triangleeT 

* PythaKore'aQ. 
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Noff, a square is a rectangle as broad as it is 
long ; so that, to find how large the square on a 
leg would be, we need only multiply the nuuaber 
of Inches in the length of the leg by itself. If 
you should measure the sides of a triangle, and 
find that one side was three inches, and another 
four inches, and the third five inches ; then, if you 
know the multiplication table, you would know 
that the squares on the sides would be nine 
inches, and sixteen inches, and twenty-five inches. 
Moreover, if you add nine to sixteen, it makes 
twenty-five. So that, in a triangle whose sides 
are three, four and five inches, the side of five 
inches is a hypotenuse, and the opposite angle a 
right angle. 

7. If you understand the last section, you will 
also understand how the Pythagorean proposition, 
that the square on the hypotenuse is equivalent 
to the sum of the squares on the legs, is very 
useful to carpenters and other persons who wish 
to make square work. Suppose you were making 
a frame of a house, and wanted the timbers A a 
and A to make a right angle at A. Tou might 
measure three feet from A to b, and four feet 



Qow can you tell whether a triangle is a right triangle T How 
lo oarpenters make the comer of a frame square T How do 

5 
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from A to c, And then 
alter the angle at a, bj 
moving one of the tim- 
bers until a stick cf five 
feet long would just reach 
from c to B. Instead of 
three, four and five, for large frames, they take 
six, eight and ten feet 

8. Another use that carpenters make of the 
Pythagorean proposition is, in cutting braces for 
fiiimes. They measure the same number of feet 

from A to B and from A to c ; 
and then for the brace, b c, 
they measure just as many 
times seventeen inches as 
there are feet in a b. This 
makes the brace a very little 
too long; because a square 
on seventeen inches is a 
very little more than twice as large as a square 
foot But carpenters like the brace to be a 
very little too long, because hammering the tim- 
bers together makes the brace indent the tim- 
bers a little ; and, if the brace were not a very 
little too long at first, it would be a little too short 




Jicy cut braces for square comers ? How large is a square 
built on he diagonal of a square ? How large is a sc aar« 
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kfter it had indented the timbers; and that Tfould 
maJse A less than a right angle. 

9. The square on the diagonal of a 
square is just twice as large as that 
square. This you will see in the fig- 
ure marked A. 

A square with its comers in the 
middle of the sides of another 
square is just half as large as that 
square. This you will see in the 
figure marked b. 

If we fiincy a square cut into four 
right triangles by two diagonals (as at 
c), we can fancy each little triangle 
turned over on its own little hypote- 
nuse, which will make the figure at B a square just 
twice as large as that at 0. 

You may take a square piece of paper, as at B, 
fold each comer over to the centre of the square, 
as at 6, then unfold it again, as at B, and I think 
this will make you understand this section. 

whofle comers are in the middle of the sides of another' 
square? Let the children draw right triangles and squares 
apon the sides, and tell the relative size of the squares accord- 
ing to the Pythagorean proposition. The teacher should 
require this proposition, as written in itaJcs, to be committed 
to memory, as it is the most useful proposition in the fiftaei 
chapters 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



1. Wb have had fifteen chapters about BtraigM 
.inea, and abont figures bounded by straight lima. 
I tbiiik, therefore, that yon -will be glad to learn a 
littk aboDt curves. 

2, A cnrre is, as I have told you, a line that 
bends in every part of it, but has no sharp corners 

f-N. If a boy were wheeling a barrow 

f \J_y '° '^ ^''S^' '«*el field, just after 

^ a light snow, the middle of the 

"" "f his wheel would be a line that you could 

ibUow with your eye. 

le boy went all the time in the same direc- 
.8 would make a straight line ; but if ho 
iraing a little all the while to the ri^t or 
! would make a curve. 

f the boy kept on all the time turning in 
me direction, just as fast as he began to 
iie track of the wheel would come round 

.u a enneil linaT What ia a etraight lineT How 
ia m*rk a atraight line with the vheel of a nheelbar- 
How would you mnrk out a curre with the wheel I If 
ends equallj in eTery part, how long oan it be T (Onlj 
loagh 1o return inio its oiw beginningO V hat is a 
nHleA that haa no ends, and beoda equally in e-very 
But, if >t bend» •qoall; in over; part, and jU hu tve 
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into itself, and make what is called y^ ^ 
the circumference of a circle. A / \ 

curve that hends equally in every I • j 

part is called a circumference ; and V J 

a figure hounded by a circumfer- \^^_^.x/ 
ence is called a circle. 

4. Farts of a circumference are 
called arcs. The word arc used to 
mean a how; and hows are shaped 
something like an arc. 

5. If there was a tree in the middle of a field, 
and the hoy should keep all the time at the same 
distance from the tree, he would come round to the 
place he started from, and the track of his wheel 
would bend equally in every part. He would, in 
fiu3t, go round in the circumference of a circle. 

6. You will see, in the figure of a circle in sec- 
tion three, a dot in the middle. It shows the 
place where we suppose the tree to stand. And 
in every circle there is a point in the middle, 
equally distant from every part of the circum- 
ference. This point is called the centre of the 
circle. It is not always marked by a dot, but the 



ends, what is it called 7 When I swing the door on its hinges, 
in what curve does the end of the latch move ? Where is tht 
centre of the arc? When a stone hangs by a thread, as 4 
■wings backward and forward over a straight line on the floor 

6* 
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place is always there whether it is maiked yi 

QOt. 

7. A straight line drawn from 
the centre of a circle to its circum- 
ference is called a radius. All the 
radii of the same circle 'are equal. 
In this figure there are three radii 
marked by black lines. 

8. We can fancy a circle made by a radius 
swinging all round a centre. And you may draw 
very nice circles by holding, with one hand, a 
thread fitst to one spot on your slate, or black- 

board, while, with 
your other hand, 
you hold the other 
end of the string 
and your pencil 
together, and draw 
a circumference, 
keeping the string stretched. You can also draw 
them with one hand, by resting your little finger 
on the centre of the circle, and being careful to 

what curve does the stone move in ? Where is the centre of 
the arc? What line does the thread mark out T Let the teachei 
actually open and shut the door, and swing a plumb, whil« 
asking these questions. Keep the child constantly in the habit 
of seeing the perfect geometrical forms stl|gegied by the ma- 
terial appearances. Let them draw circles, and their radu^ <» 
the board. 
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keep the end of your crayon always at the Bame 
distance from it. This way only answers for the 
bIackboai*Jl 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MOBB ABOUT GIBGLES. 

1. Reotangles and circles are the most com- 
mon figures in all manufactured things. They 
are the easiest figures to make exact, and the most 
convenient when made. You have already noticed 
how common rectangles are in what men make. 
Circles are almost as common. Buttons and door- 
knobs, plates, pans and wheels, are circular. But 
in natural things, — in things made by the great 
Creator, — circles are much more common than 
rectungles. The sun, the moon and stars, the 
bud? of many flowers, the eyes of animals, and 
some little animals themselves, are nearly in the 
shape of a circle. 

2. To draw circles, men have 
what is called a pair of compasses, 
that open and shut like a pair of 
tongs. They put one point down 
on the paper hard enough to hold it 

What is the figure of a cent T What other thLigs can jot 
teU me of in the shape of a circle? Is the circle or the re> 
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Btill in the centi'e of the circle, and then move th€ 
other leg round lightly, just bearing on hard 
enough to mark the circumference. The -circlo 
will be larger or smaller, as the compasses are 
opened wider, or are more nearly shut. 

You can make a pair of compasses, to draw cir- 
cles on the ground, by putting one small nail 

through two bits of shingle, and 
whittling the ends to a point. The 
old Greeks, of Pythagoras' time, 
and afterwards, used to study and 
teach Geometry with the help of 
figures drawn on smoothly-spread 
sand. 

8. To make things circular-shape, men some- 
times draw a circle first, with compasses, and then 
cut the thing to that shape. But generally they 
use a diflFerent method. They use a turning-lathe, 
or something that works on the same plan. In a 
turning-lathe a block of wood or piece of iron ia 
made to turn steadily round on a steel point that 
marks the centre, while the chisel, that cuts the 
wood or iron, is held steadily at the same distance 

tangle oftener found in natural objects ? What instrument do 
men haye to draw circles with ? How can you make a sort of 
compasses ? What did the old Greeks use for a blackboard and 
ehalk T Did you ever see a turning-lathe T A potter's wheel i 
A. tinman at work cutting out round pieces 7 How did he cw 
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firom the steel point, so that the wood or iron that 
is too far firom the centre is cut off as it goes past 
the chisel. On a potter's wheel a lump of clay it 
made to turn round, while its centre remains in 
one place ; and thus the potter makes the crockery 
round. The bottom of tinned pans is cut out by 
a scfft of scissors that is fastened at the right dis- 
tance from a point around which the piece of 
tinned plate is made to turn. 

Sometimes boys make 
a circle of leather, for a 
plaything. Put an awl 
through a bit of leather 
into a board ; then stick 
a sharp knife through the leather into the board, 
slanting, with the cutting-edge down : the blade at 
right angles to a line joining it to the awl. Now 
pull the leather round the awl, under the knife, 
and you will cut out a circle. Put a strong string 
through the awl-hole in the leather, with a large 
knot at the end of it, and you will have a curious 
toy. Wet the leather and press it under your foot 
upon a flat stone, and you can lift the stone by the 
string. But be careful not to swing the stone 

them T Did 70a ever see a blacksmith bend a wagon-tire 1 
Why does passing the tire through the three rollers make a 
circle of it 7 How does a cooper make a hoop round ? Let th« 
teacher draw a circle with radius, cord, and diameter, wl4 
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^ about ; for nobodj has a right to put other pe Iple 
in dinger. 

All these ways of making a circle are somewhat 
alike. But there is another way, — to bend wire, or 
things of the kind, equally at every part. Thus, 
the blacksmith passes an iron bar between three 
rollers, that bend each part of the tire equally, %nd 
thus bring it into a circular form for a wagon-tire. 

4. A straight line joining the 
ends of an arc, is called a chord. 
Any straight line going across 
\q a circle, having both ends in the 
circumference, is a chord. All 
^ the lines marked A c and B c, in 
^ this figure, are chords. 

5. The longest chord that we 
can have is the one that goes 
through the centre of the circle. 
It is called the diameter, and is 
just twice the length of a ra- 
dius. 

6. If we divide a circumference into six equal 
arcs, the chord of each arc is just as long as a 
radius. So that, if you draw a circle on tlie 





ask "what the name of each line is. What is the longest chord 
we can have ? If we divide the whole circumference into sii 
equal arcs, how long is the chord of each arc T How can yw 
show it with a pair of compasses 7 
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ground with your shingle com- 
passes, you will find, if you are 
careful neither to open nor close 
7our compasses, that they will 
step round the circumference in 
exactly six steps. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

MEASURING ANGLES. 

1. If the vertex of a right angle is at the cen- 
tre of a circle, the lines forming the angle cut off 
one quarter of the circumference, whether the 
circle is large or small. So 
■with any angle whose vertex 
is at the centre of a circle ; 
its sides always cut oflF just 
that part of a circumference 
which the angle is of four 
right angles. K it takes eight 
of these little angles to make one rJght angle, it 
will ta.ke eight of the little arcs to make a quarter 
of a circumference, whether on a large or smaP 
circle. 

How many degrees of arc make a quarter of a lar^ ouv 
pumference 7 How many degrees make a quarter of a small 
Mrcumftsrence ? If you put the vertex of a right angle at th< 
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If WO want to tell how large an angle is, we 
tell what part of a circumference it would cut off 
if its vertex were at the centre. 

2. And, in order that we maj easily tell the 
parts of a circumference, we fancy every circum- 
ference as divided into quarters, and then each of 
these quarters divided into ninety equal parts, 
which are called degrees of arc. So that we tell 
how large an angle is by telling how many of 
these degrees would be cut off between its sides il 
its vertex were at the centre of a circle. 

8. If the vertex of a right angle is placed a/ 
the centre of a circle, its sides cut off a whole 
quarter circumference, and the right angle is, 
therefore, sometimes called an angle of ninety 

degrees. Half a 
right angle, like 
the angles of an 
isosceles right tri- 
angle, is called an angle of forty-five degrees. 

4. As each right angle is an angle of ninety 
degrees, two right angles together will make an 
angle of twice ninety, that is, of one hundred and 
eighty degrees. 




centre of a circle, how many degrees of arc will its sides out 
off T If an angle is an angle of forty-five degrees, what |flurt 
of a right anglo is it T Have you ever studied Arithmetic ? 
Do you know L*>w much nine times ten make T Three timei 
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5. You may take any point in a straight ^ 
line, as tlie point c in the line A b, and 
fancy the line as making an angle of one 
hundred and eighty degrees with itself at 
that point. An angle is the difference of 
direction of two lines. Now you cannot 
tell whether I moved my pen from a to B, 
or from B to A ; and so, if you like, you 
may fancy that I moved it from A to c, and 
then from B to c ; that is, you may fancy 
the line meeting itself at c; that is, going m 
opposite directions on each side of c; that is, 
making an angle of two right angles at c ; that is, 
the line makes an angle of one hundred and eighty 
degrees with itself at c. 

6. You remember, I hope, that the three angles 
of a triangle taken together are equivalent to two 
right angles. We can now say the same thing in 
other words ; we may say that the sum of the 
three angles of a triangle is one hundred and 
eighty degrees. 

7. In an equilateral triangle, you remember 

thirty ? How many angles of 10° must be put together to 
make a right angle ? How many degrees in one third (if a 
right angle? What angle does a straight line make with 
itself 7 How many degrees do the three angles of a triangle 
added together make 7 How many degrees in each angle of 
an equilateral triangle 7 

6 
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that the three angles are e |ual to &»ca 
other. Each of them is thfcn an argk 
of sixtj degrees, because three tbiefl 
sixty is one hundred and eighty. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

CHORDS. 

1. If, instead of putting the vertex cf an angle 
at the centre of a circle, we put it in the circumfer- 
ence, it will take in an arc just twice as large oa 
it would with its vertex in the centre. 

2. If one angle has its ver- 
tex at the centre of a circle, 
as at G in the figure, and 
another has its vertex in the 
circumference, as at A, and if 
B i> the sides of both these angles 

go through the circumference at the same places, 
D and B, then one angle is just half as large* as the 
other. The angle at A is only half as large as 
that at c. 




An angle, with its yertez at the centre, is measured bj the 
aro between its sides. How is the ang'e measured when its 
v«'^tex 10 in the circumference 7 How is an angle between twa 
* ^Is saeasured, when the vertex is in the ciroomfbrence? 
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8 Vfe can Bay the same Uting in other vorda, 
Two chorda Btarting from the saiae point, A, in 
the lircumference of a circle, make an angle sf 
just half as many degrees aa there are in the arc 
D B between their other ends. The are D b is not 
drawn at aJl -, but you can easily £incy it there. 

4- Now the arc D B would be of the same 
'«ngth, wherever the point A were placed, and 
that will make yon underBtand the next figure. 

5. All the ang1«3 that can be 
drawn in one arc, that is, with , 
their vertices in the arc, and 
their sides going through the I 
ends of the arc, arfl of the same \ 
size. The angles U c, c, o, o, 
are all four equal t(> each other. " 
Each one ia measureH by half the arc that ia not 
drawn between A and * 

6. This gives you ^ 
a curious way of 

drawing an arc of a 
circle. Drive two 
pins in a board, aa 
at A and B, and then 

Cao any of Ihe class draw a figure, and eipkis hav a cum 
In a railroad is laid out I Can ya\i show how an arc r'sy be 
drawn bj a card and two pins T When the card has s 'op- •< 
corner, bow large is the arc 7 Tan any one with a nrW \> 
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move a bit of card, with straight edges, in such a 
Wb.7 as to keep the comer thrust, as &r as it will 
g<. between the pins. The comer c will move in 
t e arc of a circle. 

^ If equal angles have their vertices at the 

same point in the cir- 
cumference, they will 
cut off equal arcs. 
That is, if the angles 
at A are all equal to 
each other, the arcs 
at B, B, B, are equal 
to each other. 
This is the way in which railroads are laid out 
in curves. The engineer measures equal angles 
from one point, as A, and equal chords, as at b, b, b, 
and then the rails are laid to go round as arcs to 
those chords. 

8. There are several other ways of drawing cir- 
cles without using compasses. I will tell you one 
more, which you will find very useful if you ever 
want to lay out curved paths in a garden, or do 
anything of that kind. Take a straight stick, 



a piei^e of chalk show a way of staking out a circular garden 
path * (Use the ruler for the stick of section eighth, anj 
;halk dots for stakes.) Can you tell me how to try whether 
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ABB, and drive into the ground 

two stakes, one at a, and the other 

at B, making A D about half the 

length of the stick. Keeping one 

end of the stick at a, move the 

other end round until the middle, e, 

is Bs far from n as you think best to put it. Then 

drive a stake at b. Now put one end of the stick 

at D, and let the middle, £, be just as far from the 

stake B as it was before &om d. Drive a new 

stake at the other end of the stick. Thus jou can 

go on, driving stakes as fiu as jou wish to go. 

The size of the circle will be made greater by 

making the distance B E smaller. 

9. If the arc A G B is just 
half a circle, then the other 
arc A B is a half-circle, and 
the angle a c B is measured by 
half a half-circle, and is a right 
angle. If the comer of the 
card in section six of this chap- 
ter is a square comer, then the arc will be a half- 
circunif3rence. 

10. If, in the last figure, A CB is a right angle, 




AD angle is a right angle without using the Pythagorean prop- 
osition T Invite the scholar to draw a figure and explain. If 
he cannot, draw it ibr him, and show, with shingle compasses 

6* 
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A B will be a diameter, and the middle of it, B, 
will be the centre of the circle, and will be just aa 
far from c as it is from A or b. 

This gives us a very pretty way of trying 
whether an angle is a right angle or not. If I 
want to know whether A c B is a right angle, I 
will draw any line A B across it ; and, if half A B 
will just reach from the middle of A B to c, vre 
may know that c is a right angle. If it does not 
reach, c is less than a right angle ; if it more than 
reaches, c is more than a right angle. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CHORDS AND TANGENTS. 

1. When two chords do not touch each other, 
the angle between them is measured by half the 

diflFerence of the arcs between 
them. The angle made by the 
chords A B and c D is measured 
|o by half the difference between 
^^ the arcs a d and b c. That is 
to say, the angle between a b 
and o D is half as large as the 

if jTon hare no other, how to diride the hTpotenase and apply 
the test of section ten. 
When two chords do not touch each other, how is the aoglo 
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difference of the two angles at B, A B n and 

c BB. 

2. We maj imagine the chorda lengthened into 
straight lines going outside the circle until they 
meet; and it will 
not alter the size 
of the angle. So 
that the angle A c b 
is measured by half 
the difference of the arcs between its sides, wher- 
ever we place the circle. 

3. If, in the last figure, we move the circle 
back until the circumference touches the vertex c, 
then the smaller arc has become of no size at all, 
and the difference between it and the large arc is 
equal to the whole of the large arc. Then the 
angle is measured bj half the large arc, which is 
just the same thing that you learned in the last 
chapter. 

4. K we take 
th3 circle farthest 
from the vertex 
in the last figure, 
and lift it up till 
it just touches the 

meapsnred 7 Can you draw a figure on the blackboard, and 
txplain this moi*e tally 7 When two straight lines go through 
«. circle and meet outside the circle, how is the angle between 
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Ime A c, at the point d, as in this figure, ih^ tho 
larger arc meets the smaller arc just at D. 

5. The line a c is now called a tangent. Tan- 
gent means a toucher ; and the line a g just toudies 
the circumference without cutting it. 

6. K now we move the line B c without chang- 
ing its direction, until it stands in the place of 
B D, the small arc has become nothing ; so that 
the angle A D e is measured by half the am 
between its sides. 

7. In other words, the angle 
between a chord and a tangent 
at one end of the chord is meas- 
ured by half the arc between 
them. That is to say, it is half 
as large as the angle made by two radii to the ends 
of the chord. 

8. When the chord is ") diameter, the angle is 
measured by half of half the circle ; that is, the 
angle is a right angle. A tangent at the end of a 
diameter must always be at right angles to the 



them measured? Can you drawo figure, and explain that I 
What is meant by a tangent to a circle 7 How is the angle 
between a chcrd and a tangent measured 7 Draw on the board 
a circle with i chord, and a tangent at the end of it Draw 
radii to the ends of the chord. Show me which two angles it 
that figure should be the one just double the other. What it 
the angle mad« by a diameter with a tangent at the end of it 
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diameter. And you will easily see that it must 
be so with a radius. A tangent at the end of a 
radius is at right angles to the radius. 

9. There can be tangents to other curves as well 
as to circles. A straight line that just touches 
a curve ; or, if the curve winds, a straight line 
going through a point in a curve in the same 
direction as the curve at that point, is called a 
tangent to the curve. 



CHATTER XXI. 

MORB ABOUT CHORDS \KP TANGBNTS 

1. When two chords 
cross each other, the an- 
gle they make is meas- 
ured by half the sum of 
the arcs between their 
ends. That is, if two 
straight lines cross each 
other inside of a circle, their angle is measured by 



By ft radiiis with a tangent at the end of it 7 What is a taiv^ 
gent to any curve? 

Hon do you measure the angle of two chords that cross each 
#ther How is it when the chords are diameters? If a chord 
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half the sum of the arcs between them ; if Ihc f 
cross outside the circle, the angle is measured bj 
half the differetice of the arcs. 

2. When the chords are both diameters, the arm 
are equal, and half the sum is just one arc ; so 

that the angle is measured 
by one arc ; and that, you 
know, is the first thing 
that you learned about the 
measure of an angle, — that 
an angle, with its vertex in the centre, is measured 
by the arc between its sides. 

8. Arcs are parts of circumferences. Parts of 
other curves are called arcs of those curves ; and 
straight lines joining the ends of those arcs are 
called chords of those arcs. When we speak of an 
arc, we mean a piece of a circle ; and if we wish 
to speak of a |Hece of an ellipse, we call it an arc 
of an ellipse. You will learn what an ellipse is, 
after a while. 

4. In every arc of any curve there must be 
at least one place at which the tangent is parallel 
to the chord of that arc. Now turn back to chap- 

of an arc or any kind of curve be moved, keeping it paralle. 
to its first position, nnti* it oats off no aro, what does the chord 
become T If I go to a place exactly north from me, and yH at 
no p%rt of my Journey trayel north, what must have been tim 
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ter 111., section fourth, 
and you will find that 
what I have now told 
you is just the same as 
that, only in different language. 

6. If the chord of any arc of any curve be 
moved, keeping it parallel to its first position, it 
will cut off either a longer or else a shorter arc. 
If moved one way, it cuts off a longer arc ; if 
moved the other way. it cuts off a shorter arc. If 
moved so as to cut off a shorter arc, we can move 
it so far, keeping it still parallel to its first posi- 
tion, that it will cut off no arc at all, but be 
tangent to the curve at that point where the curve 
goes in the same direction as the chord. You can 
easily perform this process of moving a chord, and 
keeping it parallel to itself, by drawing any curve 
you choose on your slate, and moving a stretched 
thread across it. 

6. Let us now go back to circles. If a radius 
be drawn through the middle of a chord, it will be 



of mj road? (I must have tamed a comer in it.) If I travel 
over a winding road without comers, and find myself at night 
in a place just east of my starting, what do you know cif the 
direction of my road 7 (It must have gone east at some point 
of the way.) What can you tell me about the radius that 
^sses through the middle of a chord T What of a straight 
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at right angles to the chord, and if 
will end at the middle of the arc. 
Let us suppose that, in this figure, 
^^the radius c J> goes through the 
middle of the chord A b. Then, I 
say that the angles at E will bo 

right angles, and the arc A D will be equal to the 

arc D B. 

7. On the other hand, if we draw a straight 
line, through the middle of a chord, at right 
angles to the chord, it will pass through the centre 
of the circle. 

8. This gives you an easy way to find the centre 
of a circle when you have an arc of the circle. 

You have only to draw two 
chords not parallel to each 
other (the larger the angle 
they make the better), and then 
draw lines through the middle 
of each chord at right angles to the chord. As 
both these lines pass through the centre of the 
circle, the centre must be at the point where the 
lines cross each other. 

9. If you can get a card, such as business men 



^ 



line at right angles to a chord, through the middle of it 7 If 
you find an arc drawn on the blackboard, how can you find 
the centre of it 7 
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have advertisements printed on, you can use the 
longer side as a ruler by which to make a straight 
line ; and, by setting the short side carefully on 
this line, you can draw, by the long side, a line at 
right angles to your first one. You can probably 
find an old printed card by asking for it, and it 
will serve as a ruler and square. Then you can 
draw short arcs by your eye, and find the centres 
by section eight. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

INSCRIBED POLYGONS. 

1. When a triangle ha^ 
its vertices in a circumfer- 
ence, it is said to be in- 
scribed in the circle. In 
other words, when the sides 
of a triangle are chords in a 
circle, the triangle is said to be inscribed in the 
circle. A b c is an inscribed polygon. 

2. If we want to put a circle round a triangle, 
so that the triangle shall be inscribed in the circle, 
we can easily do it by remembering that the sides 

What is meant by an inscribed triangle 7 Where do you say 
that the vertices of an inscribed triangle are 7 What are the 
rides? If you find a triangle ready drawn, how can you fina 

7 
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of the triaiigle will be chords in the circle, and m 
we can find the centre of the circle, to put one leg 
of our compasses at, by section eight of the last 
chapter. We have only to draw lines at right 

angles to the middle of 
two sides of the trian- 
gle, and the point where 
these lines cross, at o, 
will be the centre of & 
circle, whose circumfei- 
ence will pass through the three vertices of the 
triangle. Try this with triangles drawn on the 
ground, and you will then find that, by putting 
one foot of your shingle compass at c, you can 
draw a circumference through the vertices. 

8. If, on the other hand, we wish to inscribe a 
circle in the triangle, so that each side of the tri- 
angle shall be tangent 
to the circle, we must 
draw lines dividing 
two of the angles of 
the triangle into halves, and the point where these 
lines cross each other will be the centre of the 
circle. 




tbe centre of a circle whose circumference will pass through 
the vertices? How will you find the centre of a circle to 
which the sides of the triangle will be tangent? What ia 
meant by a circle inscribed in a triangle? Fow can yoQ 
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4. But you do not know, perhaps, how to diyide 
»n angle into halves. Suppose, then, that gab 
is the angle you wish to 
divide. Measure a b 
and A c of equal lengths. 
Put one foot of a pair 
of compasses at b, and with the other foot scratch 
a little arc near what you think is the middle of 
the angle. Now put one foot at c, and, with your 
compasses open exactly as wide as before, make 
another arc crossing the first. A straight line 
firom A through the points where the arcs cross 
will divide the angle into two equal parts. 

5. The largest triangle that can be inscribed in 
a circle is an equilateral triangle. So that there 
are two kinds of triangles in which the equilateral 
triangle is largest; namely, the isoperimetrical, 
and those inscribed in one circle. 

6. You remember, I hope, that the radius of a 
circle is the chord of a sixth part of the circum<i 
ference. If you draw an arc long 
enough to draw a chord of the 
same length as a radius, and then 
draw radii to the ends of this 
chord, you will make an equilateral, and. there- 
divide an angle into halves 7 Let the pupils illustrate as the; 
reeite, by drawings on the blackboard. What is the largest 
triangle that can be put in a given circle ; that is, in a oirclt 
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fow, equiangular triangle. Each angle will la 
one third of two right angles ; because the three 
are equal to each other, and the three together are 
equal to two right angles. K three of them would 
be equal to two right angles, six would be equal to 
four right angles. And so the comers of six such 
triangles would fill up all the space about the 
centre of a circle, and the six chords would just 
go round the circle. 

7. If 70U wish to draw the largest triangle that 
you can in a circle, you must open your compasses 
just as wide as they would be to draw the circle, 
and then step six times round the circumference^ 
marking the points where the feet of the compasses 
step. Then join every other one of these marks 
by three straight lines, and they will maJke an 
inscribed equilateral triangle. 

8. Do you understand what I mean when I say 
that the radius is equal to the chord of sixty 
degrees? 



khat you find already drawn ? How long is the chord of Bi^iy 
degrees? What part of a circumference is sixty tlegreea 
How do you draw an equUateral triangle in a 0; ele 7 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MORE ABOUT INSCRIBBD POLYGONS 

1. Any figure bounded by straight lines is a 
polygon; and, if its vertices are in a circumfer- 
ence, it is an inscribed polygon. 

2. A polygon of three sides is called a triangle ; 
of four sides a quadrangle ; of five sides a penta- 
gon ; of six sides a hexagon. 

3. Any polygon of more than three sides can 
have its angles altered without altering the length 
of its sides. You remember, I hope, how we illus- 
trated this, when we were study- 
ing quadrangles, by a bent twig, 
or by a bent lamp-lighter. If the 
twig is bent into the form of a triangle, and its 
ends held together, it cannot be altered in shape. 
But, if in the form of any other polygon, you can 
flatten or stretch it into different shapes, which will 
not only be isoperimetrical, but will have the sides 
unchanged. 

4. When a quadrangle is put into the largest 



What is a polygon 7 An inscribed polygon 7 A polygon of 
three sides 7 Of four sides 7 Of five sides 7 Of six sides 7 
Suppose that a man measures how long the sides of his field 
%re, will that tell him how large the field is 7 How can yoti 
show that it will not, by a bent twig 7 But suppose his field 

7* 
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finrm it can have without altering its sidca^ it can 
be inscribed in a circle. 

5. Yoa can put a circle about any triangle joo 
please ; but the triangle is the only polygon that 
can always be inscribed in a circle. 

6. When a quadrangle is inscribed in a circle 
the sum of either two opposite angles is equal to 
two right angles. Tou remember that I have 
already told you that an angle with the vertex in 

a circumference is measured 
by half the arc between its 
sides. But the arc between 
the sides of one angle, in this 
quadrangle, added to the arc 
between the sides of the op- 
posite angle, makes up the 
whole circumference, and the sum of the angles is 
measured by half the sum of the arcs ; that is, by 
lialf a circumference ; that is, by one hundred 
and eighty degrees ; that is, the sum is two right 
angles. 




has only three sides 7 Suppose it has four sides, what angles 
must they make to haye his field the hurgest possible 7 When 
a quadrangle is in its largest form, what can yoa say about 
«ts Yertices7 Suppose you wish to lay seven sticks on the 
floor so as to enclose the most space you can, how will you lay 
them 7 Suppose you take seven othei* sticks more nearly equal 
In length, but whose lengths adde i together make just as 
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7. Any polygon whatever, when it is inscnoed 
Q a circle, is in the largest form that it can be 

pat without altering the length 

of the sides. If you had some 

sticks of different lengths that 

you wished to lay down as a 

play-fence upon the ground, you 

could make the largest field of 

them by laying them in such a position that the 

ends of the sticks shall all be in the circumference 

of one circle. 

8. When two isoperimetrical polygons, of the 
same number of sides, are inscribed in circles, that 
polygon is largest which has its sides most nearly 
equal. Thus, 
if the inscribed 
pentagons A 
and B were iso- 
perimetrical, A 
would be the 
larg&r, because its sides are equal, although b would 
be in the larger circle. 





much as the first seven, with which set can yon enclose most 
space on the floor 7 If five children take hold of a long loop 
of string, each taking hold with one hand, how must they 
stand so as to make the opening in the loop largest 7 Tf a 
lizth child comes in and takes hold, will they make the loop 
-arger or smaller 7 Snppose, now, that each child takes hold 
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9. Anl, therefore, of all isoperiaaetrical pciy- 
goDB of the same number of sides, that (me is the 
largest which has its sides exactly equal, and 
which can be inscribed in a circle. 

10. When a polygon with equal sides can be 
inscribed in a circle, it is called a regular polygon. 
Not only are its sides equal to each other, but its 
angles also are equal to each other. An equilateral 
triangle is a regular triangle, and a square is a 
regular quadrangle. 

11. A regular polygon is larger than any iso- 
perimetrical polygon of the same number of sides. 
This is just what I told you in the ninth section. 

12. Of two isoperimetrical regular polygons, 
that is greater which has the greater number of 
sides. That is to say, a square is greater than 
its isoperimetrical equilateral triangle ; a regular 
pentagon greater than its isoperimetrical square ; 
and so on. 

18. Suppose you wish to enclose some land in 
the middle of a great field, with sixty panels of 
fence. K the fence was put into a square form 
fifteen panels on a side, it would enclose more than 
if put into a triangle with twenty panels on a side ; 

with both hands ? What is meant by a regular polygon 7 Two 
isoperimetrical polygons 7 What is the largest of isoperimetri- 
oal polygons of the same number of sides? What is the 
largest of isoperimetrical regular polygons 7 Of all isoperi- 
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it would eiKsloso still more if put roand a regular 
pentagon, twelve panels on a side ; still more as a 
hexagon ten panels on a side ; and most of all if 
put in a regular polygon of sixty sides, one panel 
on a side. 

14. We can &ncy a circle to be a regular poly- 
gon, with more sides than can be counted, and each 
side too short to be seen. So that, of all isoperi- 
metrical figures, the circle is the very largest. 
Sixty rods of stone wall could not be put into any 
shape and enclose so much land as if it were put in 
a circle. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ftt»W MUCH FURTHER IS IT ROUND A HOOP THAN 

ACROSS IT? 

1. EvsRTBODY knows that it is about three 
tames as &r round a circle as it is across it But, 
if you measure how far it is across your hoop, you 
will find that a string of three times that length 
will not quite go around it. 

metrical figures which is largest 7 Suppose you wish to make 
a strmg, lying on the floor, enclose as much space on the floor 
M you can, hvw will you arrange it 7 
H w much fiirther ifi it round a oiide than aoxow it 7 Waal 
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And now the rest of this chapter frill be too 
hard iyr children that have not learned a little 
Arithmetic. If you have not learned how to 
multiply and divide, you will have to go to chap- 
ter XXVI., without understanding much about this 
chapter and the next Still, I think you will do 
well to study these chapters, and learn what you 
can out of them, even if you do not know how to 
cipher. 

2. The circumference of a circle and its oiame • 
ter are nearly in the same proportion as the num- 
bers 22 and 7. So, if you measure across the 
hoop, and take a string three and one seventh 
times that length, you will find it just go round 
the hoop. 

3. If the diameter of a circle is seven inches, 
the circumference will lack only a hairbreadth of 
twenty-two inches ; if the diameter is seven feet, 
the circumference will not lack the breadth of youi- 
slate-pencil of being twenty-two feet. Now ask 
some one to show you a circle about seven iDiches 
in diameter, such as a breakfast-plate ; and a cir- 



is the most common and roughest answer to this question 1 
(8 times.) What is a more exact answer? (^) How 
nearly would this give the circumference of a circle as large at 
% plate 7 How nearly the circumference of a large cistern ! 
What stUl more exact answer can yon give 7 (8*1416.) Cai 
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de seven feet in diameter, such as t great lioop 
that a man can walk throngh with his hat on. 
Yon can then judge how nearly the circumference 
and diameter are in the same proportion as the 
numbers twenty-two and seven. 

4. Nobody knows, ar 1 nobody ever can know, 
exactly how many times further it is round a circle 
than across it. It is very often true in Geometry 
that we cannot express by figures the lengths of 
two lines. There are no two numbers in the same 
proportion as the side and diagonal of a square. 
Nobody can tell exactly how many times longer 
the diagonal is than the side of the square. And 
in like manner there are no two numbers in the 
same proportion to ea^h other as the circumfer- 
ence and diameter of a circle. 

5. But we very often want to speak of this pro- 
portion, and we want to have some short name for 
it. Geometers have generally agreed to call it pi ; 
which is the name of the Greek letter for p, and 
it is written n. 

6. I have told you that n is nearly twenty-two 

— ■ I • " MM^ ■■■■ I- ■■■■ ■■■Mil^ia ll^l— ■ I M , I . - ■ 

the answer be exactly given In fignres 7 Wliat Greek letter is 
used to expT0« the exact proportion of a circumference to a 
diameter? 

If there are papils in the class who have studied arithmetic, 
jet them answer such questions as the following^ using twenty- 
^.wo sevenths in the head, ov 8.1416 on the slate. The simplest 
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sevenths. And, in almost every question aboat 
circles that you will want to answer, this is exact 
enough. It is nearly enough exact for workmen 
to work by in making tinned ware, or anything in 
which the diameter is less than large wash-tubs. 

7. So, if you know what the diameter of a cir- 
cle is, and want to find out how long the circum- 
ference is, you must multiply the diameter by 
twenty-two, and divide the product by seven. If 
you know what the circumference is, and want to 
find out what the diameter is, you must multiply 
the circumference by seven, and divide the product 
by twenty-two. 

8. But, perhaps, you will at some time wish to 
be more exact, and then it will be better to use a 
decimal fraction. Perhaps you have not learned 
decimals yet ; but, after you have learned them, 
you may want to use a better value of tt, and you 
can then turn back to this page, and find that n is 
very nearly equal to 8*1416. 



and best way of reading decimal fraotioiis is simpi/ to 8&j 
'* decimal one four one six." 

What is the diameter of a hoop 44 inches in oircumference i 
What is the oiroamferenoe of a hoop 21 inches in diametoi i 
fcrf? 3-6? 10-5 T 17-6? 11? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW TO MBASURB THB SIZB OF A CIUCLB. 

1. I HAVE told you that men meaflore surfaces 
by squares. They find out, if they can, how many 
squares it would take to cover the sur&ces, if the 
side of each square was just one inch, or one foot, 
or one yard. I have told you, also, that we can 
easily find out how many such squares it takes to 
cover a large square ; that is, we can find the 
measure of a square by multiplying the number 
of inches, feet or yards, on a side, by itself; that 
is, by tho same number. 

2. Now, if you draw a square 
with its sides tangent to a circle, 
the sides of this square will be 
each equal to the diameter of the 
circle. The measure of such a 
square is found, then, by multi- 
plying the length of the diame- 
ter by itself. And the measure of the circle can 
be found by multiplying the measure of the square 
by one quarter of n. 

U the class have not studied any arithmetic, this chapt«r 
most be omitted until a reyiew. 

How do men measure sur&ces 7 How do you find the meaa* 
are of a square 7 How do you measure a circle 7 Let the 

8 
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8. Since n is a little more than three, the circle 
is a little more than three quarters of the square. 
If, for example, the diameter of a circle is six 
inches, the square that will just enclose it contains 
six times six, or thirty-six square inches ; and the 
circle contains a little more than three quarters of 
this. Three quarters of thirty-six is twenty-seven: 
and, adding a little more, would make it about 
twenty-eight inches; almost four fifths of 36. 

4. If you wish to be more exact, you must mul- 
tiply the thirty-six square inches by one quarter 
of twenty-two sevenths ; that is, by eleven four- 
teenths. Or, in other words, we must multiply 
thirty-six by eleven, and divide by fourteen, which 
will give us about twenty-eight and one half 
square inches for the size of a circle six inches in 
diameter. 

5. And, to be very exact in finding the siae 
of a circle, you must multiply the diameter by 
itself, and then by the decimal -7854, which is one 
quarter of 81416. 

6. Circles are larger, or smaller in the same 
proportion as the squares built on their' diameters. 



^her draw a square, and ask. What figure is this T In- 
■oHbe a circle, and ask. What figuw is this T How large a 
^^ of the square does k enelose? (1), More exacflyt 
'W 8«iW more exactly? (-7864.) By what part of » 
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Aiid something like this is true of all sets of 
Bur&ces. Two similar surfaces are always in pro- 
portion to the squares of similar lines in those 
surfaces. K we have two polygons of the same 
shape, they are of a size proportioned to th^ 
squares on their corresponding sides or diagonals. 
If a side in one is twice as long as a corresponding 
side in the other, then one polygon is four times 
the size of the other, because twice two are four. 
If one side were three times as long as the corre- 
sponding side in the other polygon, one polygon 
would be nine times as large as the other, because 
three times three are nine. 

7. I am so anxious that you should remember 
this, that I will tell it to you again in other words. 
All similar surfaces are in proportion to the 
squares of corresponding lines ; so that we may 
find the proportion between the surfaces by multi- 
plying the number that exprea^es the proportion 
between the lines by itself 

Suppose two dogs were of exactly the same 
shape, but that one was twice as high as the other 
Then its tail would be twice as long as the otlier'g^ 



most 70a multiply the square in order to find the measure 
of the circle 7 How many square inches in a circle five inches 
{n diameter. Suppose a little man, just one foot high, and a 
min six feet high, how much more cloth will it take to dottf 
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its ears would be twice aa long, its ejes twice as 
wide apart ; and whatever line you chose to meas- 
ure in one, it would be twice as long as tlie same 
line in the other. But its skin would be four 
times as large, the surface of its eye would be four 
times as large, it would take four times as much 
leather to make boots for it, or four times as much 
lather to shave it ; that is, whatever sur&ce you 
measured on the one dog, you would find it four 
times as large as the same sur&ce on the other. 

O Suppose that we bad a 

foot-ball ten inches in diam- 
^ eter, and a little batting- 
^^ ball two inches in diameter. 
The diameter of the foot-ball 
would be five times as much 
as that of the batting-ball, and it would take 
twenty-five times as much leather to cover it, 
because five times five is twenty-five. 



one than the other T How munb more yam to knit hn stoolb 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ABOUT CURVATURE. 

1 Su-'POSB that our boy, wheeling his barren 
^ver the light fallen snow, went winding about the 
field, making a curved track, 
which curved in some places 
more than in others. Let us 
suppose that he began as though he were going to 
make a large circle, but kept turning shorter and 
shorter, and ended when he was turning, as though 
he would make a very little circle. Then we 
should say that his track had, at first, a large 
radius of curvature, but at the end had a small 
radius of curvature. 

2. Let us suppose that the boy was tied, by a 
long rope, to the trunk of a large tree ; and that, 
as he went round and round the tree, the rope 
wound up upon the tree-trunk, shorter and shorter, 
and drew the boy nearer and nearer to the tree. 
Then the rope would be the radius of curvature of 
the boy's path. 

3. Hold a spool of thread still, on your slate, 
and let it be the trunk of the tree. Then tie 



What is the name of a curye that bends equally in eveiy 
part T How would you draw such a curve upon the black, 
board 7 If I unwrap a thread fh)m a spool, holding the sp( d 

8* 
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X" N S' *°?^^yo«' slate-pencil to 
/\ ^ **** ®°^ of the thread - ^ . 

\WJ unwind it ,o„ J^8'^'a«J« 

whedbarrow. The thread thaf* ^J^^^ ^^'» 
be the radius of curvature of L ^T^ "^^ 
»di«8 of cur«tt«« wUl be v^v «h'*^ ^^ 
the pencil is cloee to the spool, Z ^t ,**^^« 
aa you unwrap the thread. It -ill ^^i*'^ 
for every point in the curve; because *^* 
not move the pencil without either wiS ^ 
else unwinding, the thread. w«Miuig, or 

4. We caU this thread the rarfi«. of curvature 
because it is to the curve like a radius t/wT^ • ' 

.le. We callit the radius of .«..«,«,:^^-- 
It shows us how much a curve curves or b!^^ 
When the i-adius of curvature is short, the ^^ 
bends very much ; and when the mdius of curva- 
ture is long, the curve bends less ; and so the 
radius of curvature measures the bending or curv- 
ature of the curve. 

5. If we draw a circle, with its centre at the 
point where the thread is just leaving the spool 

Btill, and keeping the thread tight, what sort of a ourre shaU I 
draw? What relation will the circnmferenoe of the sdooI 
kave to this curve 7 What shaU we call the 8tra\ght part of 
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iliat is, where the thread is tangent to the spool, 
and make the radius of the circle just equal to the 
thread that has been unwound, that is, equal to 
the radius of curvature, then that circle will ex- 
actly fit the curve at the point which the slate- 
pencil is then marking. So that the radius of 
curvature, at any point of a curve, is the radius 
of the circle that will exactly fit the curve at that 
point.' 

6. Every curve can be imagined as made in a 
similar way, by unwrapping a string off from some 
other curve ; and this other curve is called the 
evolute of the first curve. 

7. But the evolute of a circle is a point ; be- 
cause the string that makes a circumference must 
neither wind up nor unwind. 

8. The evolute of the boy's track is the circum- 
ference of the trunk of the tree ; and the evolute 
of the pencil-mark is the circumference of the 
spool. 

9. You may drive a row of pins into a soft pine 
board, making the row curved. Then tie one end 

the thread which runs between my hand and the spool 7 What 
does the radius of curvature measure ? To what circle is the 
radius of curvature a radius 7 How do wo imagine all curves 
drawn 7 What is the evolute of a circle 7 Let the teacher 
provide the board and pins to show the illustration of seo 
ftion nine 
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of a thread to the foot of the last pin, and the 
other end of the thread to a lead-pencil near itR 
point By keeping the string stretched, and sweep- 
ing it round so as to wrap up and unwrap npon 
the fence of pins, you may draw a curve whose 
erolute will be the row of pins. This pencil-inark, 
you will easily see, is made of little arcs of cir- 
cles, whose centres are the pins, and the length 
of thread from a pin to its little arc is the radiufl 
of curvature at that place. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ABOUT A WHEEL ROLLING. 

1. When a wagon is going upon a straight and 
level road, look at the head of a spike in the tire 
of one of the wheels, and you will see that it 




moves in beautiful curves, making a row of arcbea 
that is called a cycloid. 

Let the teacher take a tin cup, a ribbon-block, or something 
of the kind, and roll it carefully along the bottom of t^e black- 
board, watching and marking with chalk the path of a e^vif 
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2. That is to say, a cycloid is the path cf u^ 
piiint in the circumference of a circle rolling on a 
straight line. You can draw part of a cycloid by 
putting the point of your pencil into a little notch 
in the edge of a spool, and tying it fast, so that 
the point of the pencil shall be kept just at the 
edge of the spool ; and then rolling the spool care- 
fully and slowly against the inside of the frame of 
the slate. 

8. You will see, I think, that each arch in the 
cycloid must be just as high from c to D as the 
diameter of the circle that makes it ; and just aa 
wide at the bottom, from a to b, as the whole cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

4. But you will have to study Greometry a good 
while, before you can prove the other interesting 
things which I am going to tell you. You can 
easily understand what I am going to tell you ; 
but you cannot understand how I know it, as you 
can what I told you in the last section. 

6. The length of the curve, A D B, in each arch 



on the side. Then ask. What is the name of this carve 7 What 
is the height of the arch, compared witii the cup, with which 
I drew it 7 What is the breadth of the arch at the bottom 7 
What is the length of the curve of the arch 7 What is the 
space inclosed between the arch and the bottom of the board 7 
(still comparing with the cup.) Let the teacher inscribe a 
iircle, of the size of the cup, and ask, Are these horns larger 
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of a ojcloid, is just four times the height of d c 
arch ; that is, four times the diameter of the ciicle 
that made the cycloid. 

6. The whole space that is enclosed between the 
arch of the cycloid and the straight line on which 

it stands, is just 
three times as 
large as the cir- 
cle that made the 
cycloid. So, when 
a circle is in- 
scribed between 
the arch and the line, the curious three-cornered 
figures on each side of the circle are each exactly 
as large as the circle itself. 

7. Now, if you have studied Arithmetic, you 
will understand that, if a wheel is three feet in 
diameter, the head of a spike in the tire travels 
just twelve feet from where it leaves the ground 
until it touches the ground again. The spots where 
it touches the earth will be nine feet and three sev- 
enths of a foot apart. And the space? between its 




or smaller than the circle 7 Suppose that your hoop has s 
spot on one side of it, in what curve will the spot xnoye wheo 
the hoop is rolling straight forward 7 How high will it go 
from the ground 7 ^Diameter of hoop.) How far ap»rt will 
*he plaoes be where it oomes to the ground 7 How &r wiU the 
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path and the ground will be three times eleven 
fourteenths of nine square feet ; that is, twenty- 
one square feet and three fourteenths of a square 
foot. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MORE ABOUT A ROLLING WHEEL. 

1 The head of a spike in the tire of a rolling 
wheel is moving, at each instant, at right angles 
to a line joining it to the bottom of the wheel. 

2. That is to say, if a straight line is drawn 
&om the bottom of the rolling wheel to the head 
of the spike, and if a tangent to the cycloid is 
drawn through the head of the spike, this straight 
line will be at right .angles to this tangent. 

3. And this straight line is exactly half of the 
radius of curva- 
ture of that point 
in the cycloid. So 
that, at the top of 
an arch of the cy- 
cloid the radius 
of curvature will 




spot travel in going firom one place to the next ? (Four timefl 
diameter of hoop.) 

Vi^hich of you can teU me what a cycloid is 7 If you draw a 
dne at right angles to a cycloid, where will it pass ? (ThTongb 
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be twice the diameter cf the circle, and as joa go 
down the arch the radius of curvature will be 
shorter and shorter, until just at the foot of the 
arch the radius of curvature will be of no length 
ut all. 

4. The evolute of a cycloid is a cycloid of ex- 
actly the same size. That is to say, if we should 

&sten a string in 
the point between 
two arches of a 
cycloid, just long 
enough to wrap on the curve up to the middle of 
the arches, its end, as it wrapped and unwrapped, 
would move in a cycloid exactly like that to which 
it was fastened. 

5. If a cycloid be 
turned upside down, and 
we fancy the inside of 
it to be very exceedingly 
slippery, then there are 
two curious things about it. 





the point where the circle making the cycloid touched the line 
on which it rolled when making that place in the cycloid.) Th4 
radius of currature is at right angles to a curve — what part of 
the radris of a cycloid is cut off by a straight line joining the feel 
of the arch 7 (One half) How long is tUb radius of the cycloid 
at the top of the arch 7 How long at the bottom 7 What is 
the evolute of a cycloid 7 Explain what you mean by this! 
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ff I want to slide anything from A down to B, 
fbere is no curve, nor straight line, down which a 
thing would slide so quickly as down the cycloid. 
Tf a hill was hollowed out in that shape, sleds 
would run down it faster than they could down 
^ny other shaped hill of Ae same height and the 
4ame breadth at the bottom. 

6. The second curious thing about sliding cm 
the inside of a cycloid is, tliat it takes always 
exactly the same time to slide to the bottom, how- 
ever high up or low down you start If A, in the 
iast figure, is the top of such a hill, and c the 
lowest point, it will take a sled exactly as long to 
go from B to c, as to go from A to c. But tibiSi 
you must remember, is only when we imagine the 
hill and the runners of the sleds to be, both of 
them, perfectly slippery ; so that there shall be no 
rubbing. In that case, if the road from A to 
was two miles long, it would only take a sled 
twenty-eight seconds to come down the whole 
length. And, if it starts firom any other place on 

Sappose two wires going from the north-east oomer of th« 
ceiling to the south-west comer of the floor, one wire straight, 
the other a part of a cycloid, down which wire would anything 
slide the more quickly? Suppose one wire went firom the 
north-east comer of the ceiling to the south-west comer of the 
ceiling, hanging down in the form of a whole arch of a cycloid, 
hnw much longer would it take anything to slide finom the ceil- 

9 
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the road, aaj from b, it will still take twenty- 
eight Beconds to get to c. 

7. If the rood from A to c is half a mile long, 
a sled will oome down in fourteen seconds. 

8. If a board is sawed out in the form of a 
cycloid, and a little gutter made on the inside of 
the curve, you can try this by holding two mar- 
bles, say one at A and the other at n, and letting 
go of them at the same instant They will meet 
exactly at c, one coming the whole way A c, while 
the other is coming the short distance D c. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

WHBBL8 ROLLING ROUND A WHEEL. 

1. When one circle rolls arouno 
another, instead of rolling on a 
straight line, any point in the cir- 
cumference of the rolling circle 
travels in a curve called an epicy- 
cloid. * You can draw an epicycloid 



ing to the lowest part of the wire, than it would take for it t« 
tlide from a place one foot from the middle 7 (No longer.) 
The teacher should endeavor to obtain (from the p' adential 
•ommittee) the board described in section eight. 

• ISpisI'cUid. 
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bj rolling carefully the spool (with a pencil tied 
to it) around some round thing held still on your 
slate. 

2. Set a lamp on a table in one oomer of the 
room, and, in the farthest comer of the room, on a 
table of nearly the same height, set a bright tin 
cup, or a glass tumbler, nearly full of milk. On 
the surface of the milk you will see a bright curro 
shaped like the inner line in this 
figurq. It is an epicycloid ; such 
as would be made by a circle of 
one quarter the diameter of the 
cup rolling on a circle half the 
size of the cup. You can make 
it ][)y d^.ylight, by setting the cup of milk in the 
sunshine, early in the morning or late in the after- 
noon. 

8. Epicycloids will be ofdififerent shapes, accord- 
ing to the proportion which the two circles bear to 
each other. The smaller the rolling circle is in 
proportion to the other, the more nearly will an 
arch of the epicycloid be like an arch of the 
cycloid. 

What 18 an epicycloid T How does it diflfer from a cyoloit* ♦ 
Let the teacher draw an epicycloid as directed in section one, 
and teaoh the children to do so. Have any of yon seen th« 
cow's fbot in a cup of milk T What is the geometrical nam€ 
vf this oarve 7 What must be the proportion ba.ween the cir- 
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4. Tlie evolute of an epicycloid is a smiJle/ 
epicycloid of the same shape ; and the CTolute of 
that evolnte must be a still smaller epicycloid. Sc 
that wo may fimcy epicycloids packed one within 
another like pill-boxes. 

5. The epicycloid of section second is sometimes 
called by children the cow's foot in a cup of milk. 

The figure in the margin repre* 
sents this epicycloid with its nest 
of evolutes packed one within 
the other. If a string is fiist- 
ened at the point where the 
arches of the epicycloid come 
together, and is just long enough to wrap round to 
the middle of the arch, then, as it unwraps, the 
end will move in a larger epicycloid of exactly the 
same shape. 

6. When the circles are of the 
same size, the epicycloid will have 
but one arch. The ends of the arch 
will come together at the same point 
The figure in the margin will show 
the shape of this epicycloid and its evolutes. 





bles to make this epicycloid t What is the evolute of any epi- 
cycloid T When the cirolee are of the same sife, what will bf 
the ahape of the epioycloid? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

fW A WHEBL BOLLING ON THB INSIDB OF A 

HOOP. 

1. When a circle rolls on the ^^ 
inside of another circle, instead /TT>>^ 
of on the outside, the curve is / » ' ^ 
ealled a hypocycloid.* 

2. Suppose your slate-pencil were straight, M 
that it would lie flat on the slate, and make a mark 
M broad as the pencil is long. Then suppose you 

were to put your pencil across 
one corner of your slate like a 
hypotenuse, and slide first one 
end up to the comer, and then 
the other, keeping both ends all 
the time touching the slate- 
frame. You would make a 




white mark in the comer, of a curved three- 
oomered shape, like this figure. The curve inside 
would be a hypocycloid. 

8. If you take the comer of your slate far a 

What 18 a hypooyoloid 7 Suppose I were to draw a hundred 
right angles, putting the yertioes of iho right angles together, 
one exactly on another, making the hypotenu&e« of e<^ua] 
length, but having no two of them mate the tome angle wiik 
the 1^, to what kind of a hypocycloi« ^utd all these hypot* 

* mp98i'ciaid. 
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centre, aiJ the length of your pencil for a mdiiu 
and draw a quarter of a circle, as I have done in 
the last figure ; if jou then roll on the inside of 
this arc a circle whose diameter is one half thr. 
length of the pencil, it will make the same hypo- 
cycloid. I have also drawn this circle .in th^ 
figure. 

4. Tou can draw a hypocycloid by rolling the 
spool and the pencil on the inside of any little 
hoop held firmly on the slate. The rim of the 
cover of a large wooden pill-box will make a nice 
little hoop for this purpose. 

5. The evolute of a hypocycloid is a larger hy- 
pocycloid of the same shape on the outside of it ; 
and the hypocycloid itself may be &ncied as the 
evolute of a smaller hypocycloid within it ; so that 
hypocycloids, like epicycloids, are packed one 
within the other, like nests of tubs or boxes. 

6. The hypocycloid that .is 
made when the diameter of the 
rolling circle is one quarter of 
the diameter of the circle that 
it rolls in, can be made by 
sliding the hypotenuse back- 

nnses be tangent ? — that is, what is the proportion between 
the radii of the two circles ? Suppose a man draws the fbot 
of a ladder away from the side of a house, letting the ladder 
dip down the side of the house, to what curre in the air wiO 
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9r<M ii )i^ furw.4^1s on tlie legs of a right triaLgle 
The hypotenuse must be kept of the same lengthy 
and it will always be a tangent to the hypocycloid 

7. This hypocycloid may be called 
a hypocycloid of four arches; be- 
cause, as yon may see in the figure, 
both it and its evolutes have each 
four arches. 

8. If the diameter of the spool is nearly half 
that of the hoop, the pencil will move across the 
hoop in a very flat curve, almost like a diameter 
of the hoop ; and the evolute at the ends of the 
curve will be almost like two parallel straight lines 
at right angles to the end of the diameter ; so that 
the string unwrapping from the evolute will be 
very long. When the diameter of the spool is 
exactly half that 
of the hoop, the 
hypocycloid is a 
straight line ; and 
the evolute of it, 
if you can fancy 
that there is any 

the ladder be all the time a tangent 7 If the diameter of the 
rolling circle is one fifth that of the other circle, how many 
arches will the hypocycloid have? If one fourth? If on« 
third? But what does the hypocycloid become when the 
diameter of the rolling circle is one half that of the other 1 
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•Tolate, is two parallel straight lines at riglil 
angles to its aids. 

9. If the diameter of the spool is more than 
half that of the hoop, it will make a hypocjcloid 
like that made bj a smaller spool. If you have 
two iqpools, one of them as much wider than the 
radius of the hoop as the other is smaller, so that 
the hoop will just let the two spools stand in it 
side by side^ then one spool will make exactly the 
same hypocyclcHd as the other. 

10. These two spools cannot, of course, be both 
rolling in the hoop at the same time ; bat we can 
easily ima^ne two circles of the same sise as the 
spools rolling in a circle as large as the hoop. 
Start the circles from the posi- 
tion in which I have drawn 
them to rolling in opposite di- 
rections, and if you roll the 
litde circle faster than the 
large one, so as to make them 
get round the ho(^ in the same time, the points m 
the two circles which are now touching will keqi 
together all the time, making the same hypocy- 
cloid. 

How do the evolutes of a hypoojoloid differ fh>m those of an 
epicycloid ? In what respect are they like them ? What mvsl 
be the mie of two spools that they may make the same hypo 
peloid in the same hoop T 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



AB0I7T A HANGIKQ CHAIN. 






1. Whbn a chain 
IjUQgs from two points 
not directly under each 
other, it makes a beau- 
tiful curve called a A-..-^-^-*--**^ — 
catenary. "V^ Tou must '^~— ^^^'^^ "^u _ 
remember that, in order to have a perfect catenary, 
ire must take a very fine chain, and then take only 
iho middle line in it 

2. Suppose vre had four straight sticks joined 
together by the ends, so as to have a sort of chain 
of four links. Suppose the middle two were equal 
in length, and also that the end ones were equal to 
each other. Hang them by two 
pins on a level, as you see them in 
the figure, and notice exactly in 
what shape they hang. Now tum 
them upside down, keeping them in 
the fiame shape, as you see them in the next fig- 
ure. They will exactly balance and stand like the 

What IB the geometrioal name of the curve made by a hang* 
ing chain T If the yertioea of a polygon were perfectly limber 
hingest but the ades stiff, how should we place them to inak« 
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raftera of a double-pitched roo£ If joa set Cht 
lideB more nearly pei-pendicolar, the top will faD 

in ; crowding the sides apart ontil 
the point of the top gets lowei than 
the top of the 
sides, ani then 
pullmg the sides 
together again till thej touch 
at the top, and the two top pieces 
hang stiuight down in the middle. But if, on tlie 
other han(]« you lean the sides together more than 
"they should be, they will fidl together, crowding 
the top up, until the ends of the sides meet, and 
the top pieces stand straight up, or fall to ono 
side together. The four sticks, hinged together 
at the ends, will not stand, like an arch, unless 
they make the same angles with each other ad 
they did when they were hanging like a chain. 

8. And if we had h 
chain made of a greut 
many short, stiff pieces 
of wood or metal, hingotl 
together by rivets, like 
the little chain inside a 




them stand as an arch 7 Did you ever see a gambrel roof! 
Dia you like the looks of it ? What shape do yo t think a 
gaiiibrel roof should have to look well? (That in which tJi« 
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watch, we could make it stand up like an arch, if 

we could put it exactly in the same form as it 

hung; that is, in a 

catenary upside down. 

If we arch if up too 

steep and pointed, the 

sides will fall in; if 

we arch it too flat, the 

top will &11 ia But 

arch it exactly as it hung, and it will stand. 

4. If we fasten one end 
of a chain to a post, and 
hang the other end by a 
thread from the top of a 
higher post, the weight 
of the chain will pull the 

thread inward, as in this figure. 

But suppose another thread, tied to the end of 

the chain,' should pass over a little wheel, on a 

level with the end of the chain, as at c, having a 

pioce of the same kind of chain hung to it at B. 

l^en you can easily see that the weight of b 

would pull A out flatter, and make the thread hang 

more nearly straight down by the side of the post; 




rafters would hang if inverted.) If I draw a catenary on thi 
blackboard, and tell you how long the radius is at the bottom 
ma ^VL show me how to find the radius at any other part of 
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or, if a were I<»ig enou^, and thns heary enoa^ 
it would eyen draw tho thread outward toward c. 

5. If the piece of chain marked b is just long 
enough to pull the end of a ezactlj under the top 
of the higher post, so as to make the thread hang 
exactly straight down, then B will be just as long 
as the radius of currature of the catenary a at its 
lowest point 

6. Let A, in the 
next figure, be tho 
lowest point of any 
catenary , and c any 
other point in it 
you please. 

Draw a horizontal line, B d, making the distance 
A B equal to the radius of curvature at A. Now 
draw n at right angles to the catenary at the 
point 0, and o d will be exactly the same length as 
the radius of curvature at c. Draw a f parallel 
to c D, and the straight line B F will be just as 
long as the piece of chain A o. 




the ohi^ T Gmi joa show me how to find • straSght Hi« 
•qaal to aigr part of the eateoaiy T 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE PATH OF A STONE IN THE AIR. 

1. When a boy tosses up his ball in the air, 
the centre of the ball moves in a carve called a 
parabola. If you toss up the ball on the west 
side of the house when the sun is setting, the 
shadow against the side of the house will also 
move in a parabola. 

2. If you hold a round ball in such a position 
that its upper edge is just as high above the table 
as the blaze of a lamp is, then the edge of the 




shadow on the table will be a parabola. A dumer- 
plate will also make a parabola in the same 
mannw. 

8. But remember that, to be an exact parabola, 
the ball must be perfectly round, as no ball can 

What 18 the geometrical name of the curye in which a baU 
moYes when toesed in the air T Which would make a more 
perfect parabola, a ball of lead or a ball of cork T (Of lead, 
beoause leaet impeded by the lur.) How must I hold a platf 

10 
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really be ; the table perfectly flat, as no table can 
really be; the blaze of the lamp a EHtigle bright 
point as no blaze of a lamp can be. It is easy to 
imagine exact figures, but they can never be made. 
No line can be drawn so fine and trae that a 
microscope would not find a breadth to it, or 
waving irregularities in it. 

4. The parabola is a very useful curve ; but it 
would be difficult to explain to children how it is 
used. I shall tell you of one use, before the end 
of this book. • - 

5. On a smooth board, draw a straight line, 
such as B c. Near the middle of the line, as at A 




drive a small pin. Put one edge of the square 
card against the pin, and one comer on the line 
B c, and draw a pencil-line along the edge of the 
card, beginning at the comer on b o, and going at 



BO that t le edge of its shadow shall be a parabola 7 How can 
I dv\w a parabola with a straight edge and square 7 What ii 
the vert^s of a parabola; How near the vertex dees th« 
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rigit angles to the edge that is against thit pin A. 
Do this with the card in a great manj different 
positions, onlj keeping the edge against the pin 
and the comer on b c, and jou will make a place 
on the board nearly black with pencil-marks, with 
a curved edge on the inside, around A, and the 
curve is a parabola. 

6. The point A, in the last figure, is called the 
focus of the parabola. The point in the parabola 
nearest the focus is called the vertex of the para- 
bola. The line B c is a tangent at ihe vertex. 

7. Let c M be 
% parabola, and 
let A be its focus. 
Draw D B paral- 
lel to the tangent 
at the vertex, and 
as far from the 
vertex as the ver- 
tex is from the focus. This line n e is called the 
directrix of the parobola. 

8. Anj point in the parabola is just as far from 
the focus as from the directrix. That is to say. 
that, if we take any point, as m, and draw a line 

Jirectrix ftasal In what direction does the direotrit of a par- 
abola lie 7 (Parallel to tangent at the vertex.) H( w can jou 
describe a larabola with reference to its focus and directrix t 
r^et the tea;her o^py the figurs, and, drawing a tangent at tha 




J» P 
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I. p at right angles to the direetrix, and also a line 
M A, the two lines M p and H A will be of exactly 
equal length. 

9. A parabola may, therefore, be described as a 
curve, everj part of which is equally distant firom 
a point called the focus, and from a straight line 
called the directrix. 

10. The parabola at the point M makes exactly 
the same angle with the line m p that it does with 
the line if A. 

11. K H is the radius of curvature at the 
point c, and o F is in the same straight line with 
H c, then F is just half as long as H c. That is 
to say, that a straight line drawn at right angles 
to any point in a parabola, and ending in the direc- 
trix, is just half as long as the radius of curvature 
at that point. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THB SHADOW OF A BALL. 

1. Ant curve that runs round into itself again 
encloses an oval. The word oval really means 

point M, ask, How does this tangent diyide the angle ▲ m pT 
How can you tell the length of the radios of oarraton at any 
»int of a parabda T 
What is an ova^T What la an dlipse? How oan you draw 
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5gg -shaped ; but, iu geometry, we ^^>^ 

use it for any figure bounded by f ^"'"""'N 

one curve line, without any sharp \^^ j 

corner. 

2. The shadow of a round ball falling on a flat 
Burface, when all the shadow can be seen, is either 
a circle or a particular kind of oval called an 
ellipse. The shadow of a round plate is also an 
ellipse, whenever the whole shadow can be seen on 
one flat sur&ce. 

3. You can draw an ellipse by 
driving two pins into a board, as 
rit A and B in the figure, and 
ty'jig a string, as A m b, one end 
to each pin, then putting a 
pencil-point, as at M, inside the string, and stretch- 
ing it out, and moving it round. 

4. The points where the pins are placed are 
called the foci of the ellipse. Lines to the foci 
from any point in the ellipse, as at M, make equal 
angles with the tangent at that point. 

5. The nearer the foci are together, using the 
same string, A M b, the more nearly a circle does 



m ellipse with a string and two pins ? What is the name of 

-the points where the pins are? What angles do the two partf 

of the string make with that part of the ellipse whc re year 

tencil is 7 (Equal angles.) What other curve is t'K end of 

10* 
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the ellipse beoome ; so that if the foci came to- 
gether, the ellipse would become a circle. 

6. The further apart the foci are the longer 
and narrower is the ellipse. When an ellipse ia 
very long, and very narrow in proportion to its 
length, each end of the ellipse becomes very much 
like a parabola. 

7. When an ellipse is yery exceedingly loi^, 
the ends are so much like a parabola that even 
geometers call them parabolas. We call the path 
of a ball tossed in the air a parabola, although in 
reality it is one end of a very long ellipse, nearly 
four thousand miles long, with one focus at the 
centre of the earth. But a real parabola is an 
ellipse so long that it has no other end at all ; it 
only has one end and one focus. 

8. The moon goes round the earth in an ellipse ; 
the earth goes round the sun in an ellipse. And, 
if you were to cut the earth, or sun, or moon, in 
two, with a straight cut, the cut sur&ce would be 
either an ellipse or a circle, according to the direc- 
tion in which you cut it K the earth is cut in 
two from east to west, the section is a circle ; if 



A very long ellipse like ? When the two foci of an ellipse are 
brought near together, what curve does the ellipse beooma 
like ? Can you explain how a carpenter draws an ellipse b^ 
a " tracunel and slots *' 7 Did vou ever notice an elbow in i 



1 
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m any other direction, an ellipse ; for the earth 
is lot perfectly round. 

9. Gai'penters sometimes draw ellipses by means 
ol a board with two narrow slits in it at right 
angles to each other. They have a ruler with two 
pins in it, as at A and B, 
and a pencil in the end, 
as at c ; and, by moving 
one pin in one slit, and 
the other pin in the other 
slit, the pencil o will 
move in an ellipse. 

10. K you cut a round stick off slanting with a 
sharp knife, at one cut, the cut end will be an 
ellipse. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THB SHADOW OF A RBEL. 




1. If a reel for winding thread, 
such as is represented in the fig- 
ure, be held steadily in such a 
position that its shadow from a lamp 



•toYe-pipe T What is the shape of the seam aronnd the elbow 
of the BtoTe-pipe T 
Did yoa eyer see a '* swift " for winding jam? IHd 7011 
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rill fiill on a flat wall, and then 

aet to revolving, the sides of the 

shadow will be curved, and the 

curve is called an hyperbola. 

2. Suppose we have 
^^ strings tied, at various 
places, on a horizontal 
wire, A B, and all draws 
straight through one point. 
c. Out them all off on a 
line parallel to A b. Let 

the strings, after being thus trimmed, hang straight 

down, and the ends will hang in a curve, aa shown 

in this figure, and ^ ^ 

that curve will be an 

hyperbola. This will 

also be true if the 

strings are cut off 

exactly at the point 

c. 

8. If a rope is tied to a fixed point, say the 
hook A, and passes over a fixed pulley, as b, not 



fiver see it standing steady on a table, and spinning round 
lery last? Did you notice that the sides looked curved? 
What curve was it ? Suppose a row of palings set in a straight 
line, the middle one the shortest, and t^e others jiist long 
enough to reach the top of the middle one. i' they were leaned 
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on a level n? .th A, then 
a weight on a mova- 
ble pulley, c, will 
move, aa you raise it 
by pulling the rope 
over B, in an hyper- 
bola. 

4. If we draw a 
circle round a centre, 
B, marking, also, some 

pomt outside the circle, as at A, and then make a 
doc at every point which we can find situated, like 
M, as far &om the point a as &om the circumfer* 





ence of the circle round b, these dots will all be 
in an hyperbola. 



against it with their bottoms standing where they now do 
what cnrye would the top of such a row of palings make 
(S«cti3n two.) In what curve does a movable pulley movei, 
tvhen the fixed pulley is not on a level with the fixed end of 
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5. You see, then, that an hjrperbola can Im 
Fancied as a parabola with a circumference, Ltotead 
of a straight line, for a directrix. 

6. In the last figure the points A and B are 
called the foci of the hyperbola. The carve is, at 
each point, as far from one focus as from the direc- 
trix circle drawn round the other. That is, M p is 
of the same length as h a. 

^ 7. K we hang light threads 
to each link of a hanging chain, 

; jsr 







such as Q N, and cut 

their lower ends off 

on a level line, and 

then stretch the chain out perfectly level, the 

lower ends of the thread will arch up into an 

hyperbola. 

8. K a round ball hangs exactly under a lamp, 
over a level table, its shadow on the table will be a 
circle. But if the ball is moved to one side, the 



the rope? How do a parabola and an hyperbola compare with 
each other T How many foci has a parabola T An hyperliola f 
Can yea teU how to make an hyperbola by a thain and 
threads T Can yoa describe how the shadow of a hall, or 
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fthadow becomes an ellipse. Now raise the ball 
dowly, and the shadow will begin to move away 
from the lamp. But one edge will move away 
much £9ister than the other, so that the ellipse will 
grow longer and longer. And if we imagine the 
table to be so large that we cannot see the edges 
y£ it, then, when the upper edge of the ball is just 
on a level with the lamp, the ellipse will be so 
long that it will have no other end, and the end 
nearest the lamp will be a parabola. If we raise 
the ball higher, the parabola becomes an hyper- 
bola. And when the ball is raised so high that 
its under side is as high as the lamp, the shadow 
will not touch the table at all. The parabola and 
hyperbola are made by the shadow of the lower 
side of the ball. 

9. If you take a plate instead of a ball, you can 
make all the shadows, circle, ellipse, parabola, and 
hyperbola, by a little pains-taking to hold, the 
plate at the proper angle with the table for the 
circle and ellipse. For the parabola and hyper- 
bola less care is required ; only that for a parabola 
the upper edge of the plate must be just as high 
as the light ; and for an hyperbola the plate must be 



plate, may be made to grow from a circle into an hyperbola f 
What other two ourYes does it become before busoming av 
hyperbola? 
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higher. The shadow of the lower edge of the 
plate makes the parabola or hyperbola. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE CO^^'S FOOT IN A CUP OF MILK. 

1. I HAVE already told you how to make the 
bright curve called by children the cow's foot in a 
cup of milk. I have also told you how to draw a 
parabola by drawing lines tangent to it until all 
the paper outside the parabola is blackened by 
pencil-marks. I have also told you how to draw 
a hypocycloid, by putting a short ruler across one 
corner of your slate, keeping one end against the 
frame at the bottom, and the other end against the 
frame at the side, and drawing pencil-marks the 
whole length of the ruler on the side next the cor- 
ner. The corner will become, by making the marks 
at a great many different angles with the frame, 
whitened with pencil-marks, all tangent to an arch 
of a hypocycloid. 

These three curves are, in one respect, alike; 
they ure made by drawing tangents to them. Foi 



Hdw are ouryes drawn by drawing only straight lines 
HI hat is the geometrical name ibr all curves made by reflected 
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che cow's foot is made by bright straight lines oi 
reflected light, all tangent to an epicycloid. 

2. And whenever light is reflected from the 
inside of a polished curve, the reflected light 
makes a bright curve of some kind, just as the 
light reflected from the inside of a circle makes 
an epicycloid. 

8. Curves made by reflected light are called 
caustics. The cow's foot in a cup is a caustic 
made by a circle. The caustic made by a circle is 
an epicycloid. 

4. Suppose you had a table so arranged that the 
setting sun should shine over its surface. If on 
this table we should set narrow strips of tin on 
their edges, they would reflect the sun-light and 
make bright curves or caustics on the table. 

5. If the tin were bent into a half of a circle, 
the caustic made by it would be, as you already 
know, an epicycloid such as would be made by 
one circle rolling on another of twice its diam- 
eter. 

6. ff another strip were bent into the form of a 



light r What is the caostio made by a circle 7 What is thi 
child's name Ibr it 7 How omld we arrange a table and maki 
caustics with the carves 7 What is there peculiar about the 
caustic of a parabola 7 Of a cycloid 7 Do you remembet 
what paraUel lines are 7 Concentric curves 7 What is the 

11 
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pftrabola, and tamed in such a direction diat the 
Bun-light fell at right angles to the directrix of the 
parabola, then the caustic, instead of being a curve, 
would be a sbgle bright point at the focus of the 
parabola. 

7. If jou bend another strip into an arch of a 
cycloid, and torn the straight line which joins the 

ends of the arch at 
right angles to tho sun« 
light, the caustic will 
be two arches of a cy- 
cloid of just half the size, as shown in the figure. 

8. If the cycloid be turned round at right 
angles to its last position, so that the straight line 
joining the ends of the arch shall be parallel to 
the sun-light, the caustic will not be a cycloid, but 

^ """^^^^O*^ ^^^^ ^ curve con- 

/^ ^OSv_^ centric with a cy- 

V / V \>^^ ^^ gg^re, A B 

represents the strip 
of tin in the form of a cycloid ; c is the point of 
the caustic, and D is one arch of the half-sixe 
cycloid with which the caustic is concentric. 



oaastie of a cycloid turned eadwifle to the light ? What cans- 
tie 18 always Ibrmecl when the light &U8 perpendioalar to vk$ 
nnrt of a carreT When the light fiOla puraUel to it? L«l 




^ 
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9. Wh Aever carved form the tin may be bent 
mto, the caustic will have some carious properties, 
which I will now tell you. 

Wherever the light falls at right angles to the 
curved tin, as at M, the caustic will be at the mid- 
dle of the radius of curvature, and k 

the radius of curvature will be tan- 
gent to the caustic, as the radius 
M j> U tangent to the caustic o, just 
half way from M to d. And the 
radius of curvature of the caustic V 

at this place, c, will be just one 
quarter of the radius of curvature of the evolute 
of the tin at M. If e is the radius of curvature 
of the evolute, then r, the radius of curvature of 
the caustic, will be parallel to B, and be one quar- 
ter as long as e. And both & and e will be at 
right angles to the radius M d. 

But wherever the sun-light &lls as a tangent tc 
the inside of the curved strip of tin, the caustic 
will also be a curve tangent 
to the inside of the tin, and ^//^ 
its radius of curvature will 
be exactly three quarters -^ 
the radius of curvature of 



the teacher oop j the ilgares, an i go oYer all the peouliar pointa 
vf Mof on nine. What would be the caustic formed by a iami 




-»-•- 
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the tin curve. Thus, if m n is a curve on the 
inside of which the sun-light falls parallel to the 
curve at M, then M o will be the caustic, and ita 
radius, m q, will be exactly three quarters of M p, 
the radius of m n. 

10. All through this chapter on caustics I have 
spoken only of those that are made when the light 
is at a great distance from the polished tin. If we 
bring a lamp near the polished curve, the caustics 
made by this lamp-light will be very diflFerent. 

11. A lamp placed in the centre of a circle 
would not make a curved caustic, but all the light 
would be thrown back to one point, in the centre, 
where the lamp itself stood. 

12. A lamp placed in focus of an ellipse would 
not make a curved caustic, but all the light would 
be thrown to one point, the other focus of the 
ellipse. 

18. A lamp placed in the focus of a parabola 
would not make a curved caustic ; but all the 
light would be thrown straight out in parallel 
lines perpendicular to the directrix of the parab- 
ola. For this reason men take polished reflect- 
ors in the shape of a paraboloid to place behind 

in the centre of a circle ? In the focus of an ellipw 7 In the 
focus of a paraboU? Did you ever notice the reflect i 'n front 
of a locomotive engine ? What is it for ? 
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■amps when they want to throw out the light in 
one direction. They use such mirrors in light- 
houses, to throw the light out over the ocean ; and 
they use them in front of locomotive engines, to 
throw light straight forward on the track by night. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SOLID GEOMHTBY. 

1. All the figures which I have told you about 
8^ such as could be drawn on a flat sheet of paper. 
Before I finish my book I will tell you a little 
about a few solid bodies. 

2. Cut out of 



a 




Btiff piece of paper 

six equal squares, as 

I have drawn them 

here ; and then fold 

the paper, at each line where the squares join each 

other, to a right angle. You will thus make the 

six equal squares shut up a space like a box. 

3. This solid figure, bounded by six equal 
squares, is called a cube. 



What is the name of a solid bounded by six equal squares 
What is the dififerenoe between a yard of tape, a yard of oil' 
doth, and a yard of earth 7 — I mean between the three mean 

11* 
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4. A cabe is taken as the meamire of all aoGtib 
and fluida. A gallon, for instance, is two hundred 
and thirtjr-one cubic inches ; that is to saj, bj a 
gallon of water we mean water enough to fill two 
hundred and thirtj-one little cubes, whose faces 
are square inches. Or, for another instance, a 
cord of wood is one hundred and twenty-eight 
cnbio feet ; that is, wood enough to make a pile as 
large as one hundred and twenty boxes, whose 
sides are each a square foot 

5. Yon remember that the measure of a square 
is found by multiplying the length of a aide by 
itself The measure of a cube is found by multi- 
plying the length of a side twice by itself If I 
build a cube with a side of three inches, one face 
will have nine square inches in it, and the cube 
will be made up of three layers, each with nme 
cubic inches in it So that the cube of three 
inches is three times three times three inches; 
that is, twenty-seven inches. A cube of four 
inches would .have sixteen square inches on a 
side, and consist of four layers of sixteen cubic 
inches each ; that is, the cube of four inches is 
sixty-four inches. 



lugs of the word jvrd in those phrases ? Do jovl know how 
long a yard isT Did jron ever see a man two yards bghT 
Boill an earthen pyramid as taU as such a man's head, tad 
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6. Similar surfaces, you remember, are in 
proportion to the squares on corresponding lines. 
Similar solids are in proportion to the cubes on 
corresponding lines. 

7. And as you can find the proportion between 
two similar surfaces by multiplying the number 
that expresses the proportion between the lines 
by itself, so you can find the proportion between 
the solids by multiplying the number that ex- 
presses the proportion between the lines twice by 
itself. 

8. Let us suppose, for instance, a heap of earth 
six feet high, built in the shape of the great pyra- 
mid in Egypt, which is six hundred feet high. 
The pyramid would be one hundred times as high 
as the heap of earth ; and, being of the same 
shape, would also be one hundred times as wide at 
the bottom. But the pyramid would cover a hun- 
dred hundred, that is, ten thousand times as much 
land as the heap of GBxih ; and it would be a liun- 
dred times ten thousand, that is to say, one million 
times, as large as the heap of earth. 



how much higher would the great pyramid of Egypt be 7 Hon 
much larger ? What is the highest hill in this neighborhood ) 
How high is it 7 How many such hills set one on top the othei 
would it take to be as high as the White Hills 7 Supper Mount 
Washington were of the same shape as hiU, I iw maiu 
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9. The highest mountains in the United States^ 
east of the Mississippi river, are about ten times 
as high as the great pyramid ; and if one of them, 
one of the White Hills, for example, were cut into 
the same shape as the great pyramid, it would 
cover one hundred times as much land, and have 
one thousand times as much stone in it as one of 
the pyramids. 

10. The highest mountains of Thibet are nearly 
five times as high as the White Hills of New 
Hampshire. If one of the highest mountains of 
Thibet were of the same shape as one of the White 
Hills, it would have twenty-five times as much 
land on its sides, and would cover twenty-five 
times as much space. And it would take one 
hundred and twenty-five mountains like the White 
Hills to make one of the Himalaya mountains. 

11. I wish you to remember very carefully that 
when two things are of the same shape, all cor- 
responding lines are in the same proportion to 
each other ; all corresponding sur&ces are in pro- 
portion to the squares on those lines ; and all cor- 
responding solids in proportion to the cubes on 
those lines. 



Buch hills would it take to build Mount Washington 7 fiup> 
pose Gulliver to be twelve times as high as the Lilliputs, but 
shaped just like them, how many times larger would his noM 
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12. I wish you also to remember that, if the 
number expressing the proportion between the lines 
of two similar solids be multiplied by itself, the 
product will express the proportion between the cor- 
responding sur£etces ; and, if it be again multiplied 
by itself, the product will express the proportion 
between the corresponding solidities. If the diam- 
eter of a foot-ball be five times that of a batting- 
ball, the surface of the foot-ball will be twenty- 
five times as much, and the size of the foot-ball 
will be one hundred and twenty-five times as much, 
as that of the other ball. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. Tou will very often hear or read about conic 
Bections ; men began to study them more than two 
thousand years ago, and have not yet learned all the 
useful things that can be known about them. By 
conic sections, we mean the circle, the ellipse, the 
parabola, and the hyperbola. I have told you a 
little about these curves ; enough, I hope, to make 

'Ue than tkeira? How many times larger would his thamb> 
nail be T How manj times laz^ger would his finger be <hav 
theinr 
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yoa want to learn more ; and I will, in this chap- 
ter, tell you why they are called conic sections. 
2. Cut oat of pasteboard a figure bounded by 

an arc and two radii, 
such as A B G. Curve 
•0 it up equally, and join 
the edge a o to the 
edge B c. It will then 
enclose (on all sides but one) a space; and the 
figure thus formed is called a right cone. 

8. Set a right cone up upon a plane, and the 
arc A B will become a circle, such as d e in the 

figure. If we fancy a 
post standing straight up 
in the centre of a cir- 
cle, and a longer straight 
pole tied by one end 
JLB to the top of the post, 

while the other end just reaches the circumference 
of the circle ; if we then fancy this lower end car- 
ried around the circumference, the pole will mark 
out in the air the surface of a right cone. 
4. Cut a right cone in two by a plane parallel 




If a right triangle could spin round on one leg, the other 
leg will describe a circle, and the hypothenuse will go round a 
•olid body in the air ; now what is its geometrical nam« f 
dow shall I out a right cone so as to make the cut nirflMW ■ 
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10 tile plane on which it sits, and the cut sur&oe 
will be a circle. 

5. Cut a right cone 
in two by a plane in- 
clined to the plane on 
which it stands, and the 
cut surface will be an 
ellipse. 

"Section" means a cut surface, and "conic" 
m^ans belonging to a cone ; so that you can now 
understand why these curves are called "conic 
sections " ; it is because they can be made by cut- 
ting a cone* 

6. Cut the cone by 
a plane parallel to one 
side of the cone, and the 
cut sur&ce will be a 
parabola. 




A.II 



7. Cut the cone by a plane 
making a smaller angle with the 
centre-post than the sides do, and 
the cut surface will be an hy- 
perbola. 

8. Now, if you will turn back and read chap- 
ter XXXIV., section eight, again carefully, you 




nicle r An ellipse ? A parabola 7 An hyperbola 7 How can 
f oa make part of a cone in the air with a lamp and baU 
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will see that the shadow of a ball is part of a 
cone in the air, with the vertex or point of tho 
3one in the blaze of the lamp, and that the flat 
table is a plane that makes conic sections of the 
shadow. 

9. If you were to bend 
the pasteboard cone, so 
as to make d s scHne 
other shape than a cir- 
cle, the cone would no 
longer be a right cone. 
A right cone has a circle for its base, and tho 
vertex of tlie cone is directly over the centre of 
the base. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE SPHERE. 

1. If a circle should spin round on one of its 
diameters, the circumference would enclose a space 
called a sphere. 

2. Solid bodies in the shape of a sphere are 
sailed balls or globes. The marbles with which 

How can you show sections of such a cone T What is a righ« 
x>ne7 

What la the geometrical name ibr a perfectly round solid 
What do we call a solid body that has the form of the; geomet 
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boys play, are usually very 
perfect globes. A soap- 
bubble blown thin, and free ^ \ f^ 





from any hanging drop of 
Buds, floating in still air, is 
vk very perfect sphere. 

8. Gut a sphere by any plaie, and 

the cut surface will be a circle. 
4. When the plane goes directly 

through the centre of the sphere, the 
eircle thus* made is called a great circle of the 
sphere. All great circles in a sphere are of the 
same size aa the circle which we imagined spinning 
to create the sphere. 

5. The diameter of the great circle is called the 
diameter of the sphere, and the radius of the great 
circle is called the radius of the sphere. 

6. The surface of the sphere is exactly four 
times the surface of a great circle. A ball three 
inches in diameter would take as much leather to 
cover it as would make four circles, each three 
inches in diameter; or one circle six inches in 
diameter. 



•*ical solid 7 What examples of balls or globes can yon giTe 
me 7 How must a circle move to have it describe a sphere! 
What shape is the section of a sphere by a plane 7 What if 
a great circle on a sphere 7 How large is the sartk « o' a sphere , 

12 
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7. You remember ihsX the measure of a ciicle 
is found by multiplying the square of its diameter 
by one quarter of t. As the surfsLce of the sphere 
is four times as great, it is found by multiplying 
the square of its diameter by n itself The surface 
of a ball three inches in diameter, for instaiice, 
will be nine square inches multiplied by tt. 

8. The solid measure of a sphere is found by 
multiplying the cube of the diameter by one sixth 
of T. The cube of the diameter will just enclose 
the sphere, and each of the six sides of the cube 
will be a tangent plane to the sphere. 

9. For roughly judging of circles and spheres 
we call TT about three. That is to say, a circum- 
ference is a little more than three times the diam- 
eter ; a circle is a little more than three fourths of 
the square on the diameter ; and a sphere is a little 
more than half the cube on the diameter. 

10. To be more exact, we call ^ twenty-two 
sevenths. That is to say, a circumference is 
twenty-two sevenths of the diameter; a eirele, 
eleven fourteenths of the square on the diameter ; 
and a sphere, eleven twenty-firsts of the cube on 
the diameter. 

How large is the solidity of a sphere T What is the largest 
^ody of all having the same surfibce 7 Into what shape must 
t pack anything to make it expose least sarftu;^ 7 If you have 
Studied any arithmetic, you may now lell me how to calculali 
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11. To be still more exact, we call /r, 8 1416 
That is to say, to find the circumference, multiply 
a diameter by 31416 ; to find the size of the ck- 
cle, multiply the diameter by itself, and then by 
•7854 ; and to find the contents of a sphere, multi- 
ply the diameter twice by itself, and then by 
•5236. 

12. As the circle is the largest of isoperimetri- 
cal figures, so the sphere is the largest of all bodies 
having the same amount of surface. If you roll a 
piece of putty into a round ball, it will have less 
surface than it could have in any other form. 

13. But I think I have made my book long 
enough. I hope you have liked it, and I hope 
that at some time you will study more Geometry, 
and learn how to prove the truth of all I have told 
you. You will then find that there is a great deal 
to be learned about what men already know of 
Geometry, and that there is a great deal that is 
not known, at least by any man. Of course, the 
great Creator, who has made all things in number, 
weight and measure, knows everything. And the 
more we know, the more clearly we shall see how 
great is His knowledge, how wonderful his wisdom, 

k'oughly the circumference, the surface of a circle, the surface 
of a sphere, and the solidity of a sphere, when you know the 
diameter. How shall we calculate the same more exactly! 
How still more exactly 7 Is there any more Geouetry to b« 
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and how beautiful the manner in which he h«s used 
what we call Geometry in the forms he has given 
to all things on the earth or in the skjr. 

learned than what is tanght in this book 7 Are there any new 
lifaings yet to be diacoyered in Geometry 7 Should yon like to 
Imuti mort about it when you grow older T 



PBAGTIO^L QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR 
REVIEW BY THE OLDER SCHOLARS. 



Thb ohapters referred to may not always famish a direct 
answer or solution ; bnt they will always suggest the true 
solution, which is not always to be reasoned out, but is to b€ 
seen by the mind's eye. Similar questions can be multiplied 
indefinitely by a skilM teacher. 



Chapteb in. — What is the best way of making a garden- 
path straight T How does a carpenter mark a long strught 
line? How will you make a short straight line on paper? 
The railroad from my house to Boston is about nine miles 
long, the carriage-road about eight ; which is more nearly 
straight? In travelling the carriage-road to Boston I cross 
the Fitchburg railroad only once. I am on the north side of it 
at starting ; when I get into Boston, on which side of me must 
I look for the depot? But I cross the Worcester railroad 
twice ; on which side of me shall I look for the depot cf that 
road ? If Boston lies exactly east of my house, how can I 
manage to driye my horse there without haying his hea I once 
turned exactly to the east? Can I do it without haying citheT 
head or tail turned to the east 7 

12* 
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Chaptib it.— Sappose a straight stick is made to ixurt 
Lpon a pin thrust through the middle of it, which end will 
move the fiister ? (Neither.) Which end will alter its direo- 
tion most rapidly ? If the pin is thrust into a straight line 
that will not move, such as a crock in the floor, wVich end of 
the stick will make the larger angle with the crack 7 

Chapt£& v. — If I hang two plumb-lines from the ceiling, 
from nails that are just one foot apart, how far apart will the 
lines be six ibet below the celling? 

Chapter ti. — In a triangle whose sides are three, four and 
flTe inches, which is the largest and which the smaUestangleT 
If a leaning pole makes an angle equal to one third of a right 
angle, with a plumb-line, what angle does it make with a level 
line passing through the foot of the pole and under the bob 
hung from its summit? What angle will it make with any 
other level line passing through its foot 7 What angle will the 
pole make with a level line passing through its foot, at right 
angles to one passing from the foot under the bob? 

Chaftkbs vix., VIII., IX. — Suppose that I set a stake seven 
feet high in a level piece of ground, and measure its shadow 
and the shadow of other things on level ground as follows ' 
When the shadow of the stake was ten feet, that of the house 
was thirty feet ; when tliat of the stake was nine feet, that of 
my poplar-tree was forty-one ; when that of the stake was 
eight, that of my cherry-tree was twenty-six ; when that of 
the stake was six, thnt of the church-steeple was one hundred 
and twenty-one. What is the height of the steeple, popla:* 
tree, cherry-tree, and house ? 

Chapteb X. — I have one post and two rails to iKak# • 
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-lEiioe to keep the oattle from a young tree that has sprung up 
I y the fence in my paature ; how shall I make the largest pen 
for it 7 Another tree stands in the middle of the field ; my 
only materials, for making a defence around it, are three 
posts, one rail, and a piece of rope longer than the rail; now 
what is the largest triangle I can make 7 

Chapter xi. — How large is each angle in an isosceles right 
triangle 7 How many such triangles will it take to make a 
square? What does a carpenter mean by a mitre-joint? Do 
you know how a carpenter makes a mitre-joint ? 

Chapter zix. — If, in a field with Ibur straight sides, we 
find all the sides of the same length, what may we know about 
the angles? If, in such a field, we find the sides all equal, and 
two of the adjacent angles equal, how large is each angle in 
the field ? and what do you call the shape of the field 7 I have 
seen Iraoes that were of no use. What is ^he proper way to 
make them 7 There is another use of three points not exactly 
like this, — ^Why is a three-footed table sure to stand steady 7 

Chaptbrs XIII. and xiv. — How many yards of painting on 
the side of a house forty-two feet long and twenty-one feet 
high 7 How many square inches in a pane of seven by nine 7 
How many in a pane of eight by ten 7 How many feet of land in 
a lot with two sides of eighty feet each and two of thirty-nine 
feet each, if the angles are such that the eighty feet sides are 
only thirty-five feet apart 7 How do you know that this lot is 
a parallelQgram 7 

Chapter xy. — How many feet of land in a tiiangle whose 
rides are thirty, forty and fifty feet 7 How many in a triangl« 
whose sides are twelve, five and thirteen feet 7 How do you 
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know that thMe triangles are right triangles ? SapiKMe thai k 
quadkraagle has aides of three, fbar, twelye and thirteen feet* 
and that the sides of three and four feet johi in a square cor- 
ner, how many feet of land does it inolnde? How do yon 
know that this quadrangle can be diyided into two right 
triangles? 

Chaptkbs zyi. to xzi. — If I have a piece of the felloes of a 
wheel and want to find out how Urge the whole wheel is, what 
shall I do T How would you lay out a garden-path in a circle? 
How would you make two paths at right angles to es^h other? 
How will yon make a circle on the blackboard 7 How will you 
make two paths run at an angle of sixty degrees with eaoh 
other ? If a steamboat's tiller is lashed fest in any position, 
in what curve will the boat run 7 How will you make th^ 
drde larger 7 If there is a circle drawn on the blackboard, 
how can I draw a tangent to it at any particular spot in the 
sironmferenoe 7 There are four ways, one from zx. 7, one from 
zx. 8, one teom xxx. 6, and one from xiz. 7. These ways have 
their special advantages and disadvantages. Point them out 

Chapters xxn. and xxin. — How shall I find a point at an 
equal distance from three given points 7 How can you find 
the place that is equally distant from three of the comers of 
this room 7 How can you find a spot equally distant from the 
east ade, the south side, and the diagonal of the room that 
runs south-west 7 What three kinds of polygons with equal 
tides and equal angles can be laid together like bricks in a 
pavement, and fill up all the space? 

Ghaptebs XXIV. and xxv — Suppose the earth to le «ghl 
thousand miles in diameter, what is its ciroumference 7 Whtl 
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to he length of an arc of seyenty degrees In a olrcie of om 
fi¥)t radius 7 Which weighs most, a square sheet of tin eleyen 
inches on a side, or a round piece of the same thickness thii • 
teen inches in diameter? If a sheet of tin four inches squaie 
weighs an ounce, what will a sheet a fi)ot square weigh 7 What 
will a circle ten inches in diameter weigh 7 What is the differ^ 
ence between a piece of land four rods square, and a piece of 
fiAir square rods 7 What is the difference between a foot sqaare 
and a square foot 7 If a church-«pire is one hundred and 
twenty feet high, how much more paint will it take to paint 
the church than to paint a model of it, with a spire twelve 
mches high 7 Is a square Ibot of sheet-lead necessarily in a 
square form 7 What proportion in the oloth required to clothe 
a man five feet high, a man five Ibet ten inches, and a man six 
ftet, supposing the three men to be of the same form, and 
Iressed in the same fashion 7 

Chapters xxti., xxtu., zxvin.— How fordoes the head 
of a spike in the tire of a wheel four feet in diameter travel 
while the wagon goes four miles on a level road 7 What is the 
tudius of curvature of its path when it is at the top of the 
wheel 7 When it is two feet from the ground 7 When it is 
one foot from the ground 7 A pendulum-bob swings in an arc 
of a circle ; how, from xxviii. 4, can you devise a plan to make 
it swing in the arc of a cycloid 7 What is the shortest path 
from one point to another 7 Is the shortest path always quick- 
est 7 When is it not, for whom or what is it not, and why 
not 7 

Chapters xxix. and zxx. — In a machine called a pho»m< 
•feer* a bead is placed on the rim of a wheel rolling inside of a 
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1kk>p of fust double the diameter ; in what path does ihe bea4 
moveT In a railroad curve the cars cannot tnm if the radios 
is too snail ; what objection to joining two straight tracVs 
which are at right angles to each other by a curred track 
marked out by drawinc; many lines of eqnal length across the 
corner 7 

CBAmR XXXI. — If a rope weighs one pound ibr eadi 
yard, and I tie one end of it to a staple in the wall, how hard 
most I pull korizontaliy in order to make the radius of currft- 
tore ten ftet at the lowest point of the rope 7 How hard to 
make the radius of curvature twenty-one feetT One hundred 
and eight ibet 7 What is the radius of curvnture of a straig^ 
line? How hard must I pull horisontaUy to make the ropo 
straight 7 If a chain, weighing two poonds to the yard, hangs 
between two posts of the BAme height, and the curvature of 
the chain in the middle has a radios of five ibet, with whal 
Ibt-oe does it draw in each post 7 What If the radius is thirty 
ftet 7 If a piece of thread weighs at the rate of an ounce to a 
thousand ftet, what horizontal ftroe is required to make the 
radius of curvature a mile long 7 But what to draw the thread 
straight 7 In answering any of these questions on chapter 
XXXI., does it make any difference how long, or how short the 
rope, chain or thread, is 7 

Chapters xxxii., xxxiii., xxxrv. — What is the pf\th of a 
rifle-ball in the air 7 Can it then ever go straight to its mark 7 
Can you fancy the shape of the evolute of an ellipse 7 If a 
hypocycloid of four arched be used as an evolute, but the 
string is taken on two opposite sides long enough to wrap 
round the whole arch, and on the other sides of no lengtl* 
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irhat «ort of a curve would it produce ? (An oval, but not an 
elllpBe.) 

Chapter xxxt - What shape must a mirror be to act as a 
.uming mirror by bringing the sun-light to a point? If a 
piece of a hollow sphere is used, at what distance from it will 
the imperfect point of light be formed ? If you stand in the 
centre of a field bounded by a circular fence, where will the 
echo of your voice sound loudest ? If the walls of a room ar€ 
in the form of an ellipse, and a man stands in one focus and 
speaks, whmre will the echo sound loudest 7 If a paraboloid 
reflector were placed behind the whistle of a locomotive, what 
efifeot would it have on the sound 7 

Chaftjcs xxxvi. — A man is said to have borrowed a heap 
of peat-mud, which was stacked in a cubical form, four feet 
on a side* and to have returned two heaps, each a cube of three 
feet on a side. Did he make a just return 7 What is the pro- 
portion between the length of a hogshead holding one hundred 
and twenty-five gallons, and a keg holding one gallon, if they 
are of Uie same shape 7 If the smallest of the three men 
mentioned on page 141, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, 
what do the others weigh 7 If a man five and a half feet high 
weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, and a man three inches 
taller weighs one hundred and eighty, which is stouter in pro- 
portion to their height 7 

C) AFTER XXXVII. — Supposc a pole &stened at the end of 
a hcrizontal revolving arm. If the pole lies horizontal, it keeps 
in a horizontal plane ; if it is vertical, it describes the surface 
of a vertical cylinder. But if it inclines towards the centre- 
poat about which the arm revolves 7 If it inclines, but not 
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directly toward the centre-post? Cut such a hyperbolokl 
surfiicc by a horizontal plane, and what will the section be T 
Cut it by a vertical plane, what will the section be ? What 
chan^. as you moye the yertical plane to and from the centra 
of the figure 7 

Chapter xxxyiii. — How many cubic feet of gas will fill a 
round balloon seven yards in diameter? How many yards ot 
silk three quarters of a yard wide will it take to make such a 
balloon 7 If the earth were eight thousand miles in diameter, 
and a perfect sphere, what would be the number of square 
miles of its surface 7 Of solid miles in its contents ? To how 
many balls thirteen inches in diameter would it be equivalent T 
How many tons would it weigh, if it were all water, one 
thousand ounces to a cubic Ibot 7 How much If three and 
half times that weicht ? 



DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



Cabefctllt consider the latter half of the preface ; and 
remember that children under twelve are quick and 
bright in imagination, slow and dull in reasoning. It is 
the imagination that needs education, and richly pays for 
it ; let reasoning alone until the pupil is older. 

Let the class merely read the first and second chapters, 
and begin serious study with the third, — reading the 
second chapter only when reviewing. 

The language of the book should vor be committed to 
memory, except the names of the figures, and the word 
** equivalent," on pp. 48, 49, The questions addressed 
to the pupil should be designed to assist him in forming 
a clear picture of the geometrical facts. The greatest 
enthusiasm has been awakened by teachers who have 
used the book, with children between the ages of nine 
and eleven, as a reading-book, following each lesson with 
a conversation on the very topic of the lesson ; asking the 
printed questions while the class had the printed page of 
the text open before them. A class thus taught, with 
13 <^^> 
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illustrations by means of strings, straight edges, tin pails, 
chains, balls, compasses, blackboard drawings, &c., 
shows the good effect in all its mental operations, upon 
every sort of subject, for years afterward. 

A cancelled postal card, with its edges divided into 
centimeters and millimeters by the pen, or into half and 
twentieth inches, is readily furnished, without expense, 
to every child, and answers a treble purpose — as a short 
straight edge, as a pcale of equal parts, and as a square. 

The following questions require no mathematical in- 
struments except such a card and a pencil. Instead of a 
pair of compasses to draw arcs of circles, a thread can 
be used as shown in the cut on page 54. The '* hard 
words " in this book present no difficulty to a child who 
begins at the beginning, and reads and talks about each 
page in succession, at an average rate of not orer one 
chapter a week. Those children who have a natural 
capacity for the subject, will go much faster. I have 
known a boy devour the first 135 pages on the first day 
that he saw the book. It may be well to read two or 
three chapters a week, and then review it. If the teacher 
is not exceptional, the book will be easier to the children 
than it is to their teacher. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 

FOR SCHOLARS 
WHO HAVE BEEN THROUGH THE BOOK. 



ELLIPSES. 

Show from drawing an ellipse, as on page 113, that the 
longest axis of the ellipse is equivalent to the sum of the 
distances from any point in the periphery to the two 
foci. 

Move the pencil to the position which will show that 
half the longest axis is the hypotenuse, when half the 
shortest axis and half the distance between the foci are 
the legs. 

Draw a right triangle with legs of 14 and 2 inches ; 
or of 3 and 4 centimeters, and measure the hypotenuse. 

Draw a right triangle, with one leg 2 inches and the 
hypotenuse 2j| inches (or using 4 and 5 centimeters), and 
measure the other leg. 

If you have learned how to extract the square root in 
arithmetic, you may not only measure these lines but cal- 
culate how long they ought to be, and thus find out how 
accurate your drawings and measurements have been. 

(MT) 
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If the foci are 3 indies apart, and the string on page 
113 is C inches long, how long is the longest, and the 
shortest axis ? 

If the longest axis is 6i inches, and the distance be- 
tween the foci 6 inches, what is the shortest diameter ? 

If tlie longest axis is 13 inches, and the shortest 12 
inches, what is the distance between the foci? 

If you multiply the longest diameter of an ellipse by 
the shortest, and the product by .7854, you get the area 
of the ellipse. What is the area of an ellipse whose 
longest and shortest diameters are 8 inches and 11 inches? 

How many square feet in an ellipse 10 feet long, and 
whose foci are 6 feet apart ? 

In one 20.22 feet long and 6.3 feet across? 

In one whose shortest diameter is 5 feet, and the dis- 
tance between the foci 6 feet? 

POLYGONS. 

How many square feet in a triangle whose sides are 
8, 4, and 5 feet? 

Draw a triangle 2i inches (or 5 centimeters), on each 
side, and measure its altitude ; then calculate the height 
by square root, and see how near your measurement 
came to being right. 

How many square inches in a circle 10 inches in diam- 
eter? How many in a six-sided figure, of equal sides, 
inscribed in the circle ? How many in a similar hexagon 
drawn around the circle ? 
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In a four-sided field two of the sides meet in a right 
angle, and measure 50 feet and 120 feet; how far apart' 
are the other ends ? How far is the diagonal joining those 
other ends from the vertex of the right angle? In what 
two different ways can you find the area of this triangle? 
The whole field contains 12,500 square feet; how far is 
the fourth corner from the diagonal ? Draw a plot of the 
field, making the fourth comer opposite the middle of the 
diagonal. Now measure the second diagonal. 

Draw two five-sided figures, divide each into three 
triangles, measure the triangles and calculate the areas 
of the pentagons. 

CIRCLES, SPHERES, AND CONES, 

The area of a circle is nearly four fifths the square on 
its diameter; it is also 3.1416 times the square on the 
radius. One quarter of a circle being divided into ninety 
parts, will give the size of a sector included between two 
radii, making an angle of one degree with each other. 
A sector of any number of degrees, say 18°, is therefore 
found by multiplying the square of the radius by .008727 
and then by 13. How many square inches in a sector 
of 23®, the radius being 11 inches? In a sector of 41**, 
with a radius of 7 inches ? 

The length of an arc of one degree is found by multi- 
plying the radius by .01745, and the arc of any number 
of degrees by then multiplying by the number. How long 

are the arcs in the two sectors just mentioned? How 
13 • 
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long is an arc of one degree if the radius is 3960 oiiles ? 
How far is it from latitude 44® N. to the equator, if the 
earth is a sphere of 7920 miles diameter? 

The solid contents of a right cone are found hy multi- 
plying the area of the hase by one third the height of the 
cone. K a right cone 12 inches high stands on a base 
of 6 inches diameter, how many square inches in the area 
of the base? How many solid inches in the cone? How 
many cubic inches will a conical cup hold, 8 inches across 
at top and 3 inches deep ? 

LOCI AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 

Wittiin what figure is a horse confined if he never goes 
further than 6 miles from his stable ? Within what figure 
is a bird confined if it never goes more than 50 feet from 
the tip of Trinity Church spire? 

Where must a point be found if it is just 10 inches 
from the tip of this pencil ? Suppose that the point is 
10 inches from the pencil tip, and 8 inches below it, in 
what line must it be found? Suppose now you add the 
third condition, that the point must be exactly north of 
the pencil tip ? 

Show, by drawing, what angle a ten-foot stick would 
make with level ground, if one end rested on the gn^ound, 
the other on a post four feet high. 

Show, by drawing, what angle a long, straight line will 
make with the level ground if it rests on two posts, three 
feet apart, and one three feet high, the other four feet. 
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Suppose three posts, 3, 4, and 5 feet high, standing at 
the comers of an equilateral triangle, four feet on each 
side ; show by drawing where a flat roof resting on the 
three posts would cut the level ground ; also what angle 
it would make with it. 

Tie a dove to a finger-ring ; slip through the ring a 
string 100 feet long ; tie the ends to the top of two tali 
tf^egraph poles, 75 feet apart; within what limits is her 
flight confined ? 

Imagine an ellipse cut out of 9tifl' p^>er to spin on its 
longest axis ; the egg-shape solid which it would make in 
the air, is called a prolate ellipsoid. Cut a prolate ellip- 
soid by a plane at right angles to its longest axis ; what is 
the section ? How will the circle vary by making the 
cutting plane go nearer to or further from the centre 
of the solid ? 

Cut a prolate ellipsoid by a plane parallel to the long- 
est axis : what is the section? How does this ellipse vary 
as you make the plane pass nearer to or farther from 
that axis? 

Cut a prolate ellipsoid by a plane at an oblique angle 
(i. e. not a right angle) with the longest axis ; what is the 
section? How does this ellipse vary, as you make the 
angle of the plane with the axis more or less nearly a 
right angle ? How does it vary as you move the plane 
nearer to or further from the centre ? 

What is the shape of a solid, if every possible section 
of it by a plane is a circle ? 

What is the shape of a solid if every horizontal section 
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by a plane is an ellipse, and every section by a plane 
parallel to that of the meridian is an ellipse; while 
every section by a plane at right angles to these is a 
circle ? 

When an ellipse spins on its shortest axis it makes an 
oblate ellipsoid ; that is the shape of the earth, and the 
sun, and the planets. Cut an oblate ellipsoid by a plane 
perpendicular to its axis ; what is the section ? How does 
this circle vary as the plane is removed further and fur- 
ther from the centre? What is the shape of a section by 
any other plane ? How does this ellipse vary as the sec- 
tion is nearer or further from the centre? How does it 
vary as the cutting plane makes a greater or less angle 
with the axis? 

What is the shape of a solid, if every section by a hori- 
zontal plane is a circle, and every section by any other 
plane is an ellipse ? 

Let a rectangle spin about one of its longer sides ; the 
solid thus produced is a right cylinder ; but in geometry 
we often imagine a right cylinder to be of infinite length. 
Cut a right cylinder by a plane perpendicular to the axis ; 
what is the section ? Can any change be made in this 
circle by moving the plane, so long as it is kept perpen- 
dicular to the axis ? Cut the right cylinder by a plane 
making an oblique angle with the axis ; what is the sec- 
tion? How does this ellipse alter when the angle of the 
plane with the axis is made smaller? How wide does the 
ellipse always remain? How long can you make it? 

What is the shape of a salid^ if every section by a hor- 
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izontal plane is a circle ; and every section by a verti- 
cal plane is bounded by two parallel vertical straight 
lines? 

What is the shape of a solid, if every section by a hori- 
zontal plane is a circle ; if the centres of all those circles 
lie in a vertical straight line, and the section made by any 
vertical plane through those centres is bounded by the 
straight lines crossing each other? 

Take a round stick three centimeters in diameter, and 
saw it off so that the longest side shall be four centime- 
ters longer than the shortest side ; what are the dimen- 
sions of the ellipse thus made ? How far apart are its 
foci? 

Pass a vertical straight line through every point in the 
circumference of a horizontal circle, and you produce a 
vertical right cylinder. Let the horizontal curve be an 
ellipse, and the vertical lines produce the surface of an 
elliptic cylinder. 

What is that solid of which every section by a horizon- 
tal plane is an ellipse, and every section by a vertical 
plane is bounded by two straight lines? Every plane, 
neither vertical nor horizontal, makes either an ellipse or 
a circle* 

The principal diameters of an elliptic cylinder being 
five and three centimeters, let us cut it by a plane passinj 
through one of the long diameters, and through the ends 
of short diameters two centimeters above and below the 
long one; what are the diameters of the section thus 
formed? 
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The duunetera of the ellipse being each fire centime- 
ters, what do 70a call the figure ? 

Through a point in the circamference of a horizontal 
circle pass a straight line, neither vertical nor horizontal. 
Through eyery point in the circumference pass a 
straight line parallel to the first one; what solid do 
they bound? 

Take a square stick, three centimeters on each side ; 
cut it off by a plane at right angles to each of two ac^a- 
cent sides ; what angle will it make with the other two 
sides ? What figure will the section be ? Cut it off by a 
plane at right angles to one side, but not to the adjacent 
sides ; what is the section ? Let this last section cut the 
stick four centimeters higher on one side than on the 
other; what are the dimensions of the rectangle? Cut 
the stick off by a plane at right angles to neither of the 
sides ; what is the figure of the section ? Let, for exam- 
ple, the plane pass, on one corner, five centimeters higher 
than at the comer diagonally opposite ; and at each of 
the other two corners, at twenty-five millimeters higher ; 
what are the dimensions of the rhombus ? There are two 
ways of finding out: by drawing and by arithmetic. 
First find the diagonal of the square stick — that is the 
shorter diagonal of the rhombus ; then the diagonal of a 
rectangle whose sides are the shorter diagonal, and five 
centimeters is the longer diagonal. 

What are the dimensions of the rhomboid made by 
cutting the same stick by a plane passing on one comer 
at six centimeters higher than at the opposite ; and at the 
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other two comers at one centimeter and hre centimeterB 
higher? 

If jott spin a right triangle around one leg as an axis, 
what surfaces do the other leg and the hypotenuse de- 
scribe in the air? Now spin the triangle on the hypote- 
nuse as axis ; what surfaces do the legs describe ? Spin 
any triangle on one side as axis ; what surfaces do the 
other sides describe ? But now suppose that one of the 
angles adjacent to the side taken as axis is a right angle, 
what becomes of one of these cones ? Suppose, now, that 
one of the adjacent angles is obtuse? 

Spin a square on one side as axis ; what figure is gen- 
erated? Spin it on a diagonal? Spin a rhombus on its 
diagonal? Spin a rhomboid on one side? 

Spin a semicircle on its diameter? Spin an arc smaller 
than 180^ on its chord ; this surface is that of a spindle. 
What is the section of a spindle by a plane perperidicular 
to its axis? What is the section by any other plane? 
Answer: An oval which is not an ellipse; but when 
the plane passes through the axis, the section is two seg- 
ments of a circle. 

Let now an arc of more than 180^ spin on its chord as 
an axis ; what is the section made by a plane perpendic- 
ular to the axis ? Try to imagine, and draw the sections 
by other planes. Let now a circle spin on a tangent as 
axis, and imagine and draw the plane sections. 

Let a parabola spin on its axis; the solid thus gen- 
erated is a right paraboloid. What is the section made 
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by a plane at right angles to the axis ? Parallel to the 
axis ? Any other plane ? 

If we roll a cylinder carefolly, without slipping, upon 
a plane, every part of the curved surface will touch 
the plane ; and the surface will measure itself out in a 
rectangle, with the length of the cylinder for one side, and 
its circumference for the other. What, then, is the area 
of the curved surface of a cylinder ^ye centimeters in 
diameter and seven centimeters Fong? What is the area of 
the ends? What of the whole surface of the cylinder? 
Answer the same questions for a round stick ten centi- 
meters long and seven centimeters in diameter. Answer 
the same for an elliptic cylinder eighty-three centimeters 
long, with diameters eight centimeters and eleven centi- 
meters long. 

Take a right cone ; roll it carefiilly on a plane ; the 
point of the cone will not move on the plane ; the surface 
•rill measure itself out on a sector. What is the radius 
of that sector? What the length of the arc? What its 
area? What is the curved sur&ce of a cone fourteen 
centimeters in diameter at the hase, and with a slant 
height of twelve centimeters ? If you know the altitude 
and diameter of a cone, how will you find the slant 
height? What is the slant height of a cone six centi- 
meters in diameter and ten centimeters high ? What the 
area of its curved surface ? of its base ? Draw a sector 
such as its surface would make when unrolled. Cut the 
lector out of paper, and roll it into a cone. 

Draw a large nimiber of straight lines, crossing exactly 
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at one point, in the middle of the slate or paper. Con- 
sider that point the north pole, and the lines as meridians. 
Begin near the edge of the slate and draw the path of one 
ship constantly going £. N. E., another N. N. E., another 
N. W., and a fourth W. by N., tracing each up as near 
the pole as you can. Such curved paths are called loga- 
rithmic spirals. 

Draw around a pole any number of equi-distant me- 
ridians, radiating out. Divide each of them from the 
pole outward into small equal parts, equal in all the me- 
ridians. Draw the path of a ship, beginning at the pole 
and sailing round it, but crossing each meridian one 
division further south than it crossed the preceding. 
This is a spiral of Conon, or of Archimedes. 

Draw meridians as for the last example, and mark one 
for the prime meridian. Trace the path of a ship whose 
distance from the pole is always 720 centimeters, divided 
by the number of degrees in her west longitude. For 
example, at 180^ she is four centimeters from the pole. 
Consider her longitude always west, so that when she is 
at the prime meridian she may be considered as in west 
longitude, 0°, 360°, 720^, 1080°, &c. ; and when she is on 
the antipodal meridian, her longitude is 180°, 640°, 900°, 
&c. This path is a hyperbolical spiral. Draw these 
throe spirals carefully, and find out all the differences 
between them that you can easily see. 

14 
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SOME COMMON PLANE FIGURES, 
IN REVIEW. 

Triangles are cither right or oblique. In either case 
they may be isosceles, or scalene. 

Oblique triangles may have all the angles acute, or one 
obtuse. If all acute, they may be equal. What then? 

Two triangles may be similar, or they maybe dissimilar 
yet isoperimetrical. They may be neither similar nor 
isoperimctrical, and yet equivalent. 

Quadrilaterals are trapeziums, with no side parallel to 
another ; trapezoids with two sides parallel ; or parallelo- 
grams. 

Parallelograms may be rectangles ; whether rectangles 
or not, two adjacent sides may be equal or unequal. If 
equal, the figure is a rhombus, or else a square; if une- 
qual, rhomboid, or else oblong rectangle. 

Pentagons have five straight sides ; hexagons six ; oc- 
tagons eight, &c. All plane figures bounded by straight 
sides are called polygons. When a polygon has equal 
sides and equal angles, it is called regular. Thus squares 
and equilateral triangles are regular polygons. 

A circle is a regular polygon of an infinite number of 
sides ; each of its infinitely numerous angles is two right 
angles, that is, no angle at all. The circumference bends 
equally in every part ; it is everywhere equally distant 
from the centre, and completely surrounds the centre. 

An oval is a plane figure bounded by one curved line. 
A circle is a species of oval. An ellipse is another species 
of oval. An ellipse is the shadow of a circle. 
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A spiral is a line in which a moving point is led round 
and round a centre, constantly receding or constantly 
approaching. There are different kinds of spirals, just 
as there are different kinds of ovals. 

A pyramid is a solid hounded hy faces, all but one of 
which are triangles, meeting in one point or vertex ; the 
remaining face is a polygon of any number of sides. 

On the following page you will find drawings marked 
with a, b, c, &c. 

a, d, e, are oblique triangles. 

b, c, are right triangles. 

a is equilateral ; b, d, e, isosceles ; c is scalene. 

^f gi h» P» ai'e parallelograms. 

h, f, are rectangles ; f is a square. 

i is a trapezoid; j, a trapezium. 

k is a circle, with a radius drawn in it. 

1 is a semicircle ; m, a smaller segment. 

n is a sector ; o is a lune. 

q, r, s, t, are ovals ; s, t, are ellipses. 

V, w, Xi are spirals ; v, a hyperbolic spiral ; 

w, w, logarithmic ; x, a spiral of Conon. 

y, z, &, are a pentagon, hexagon, and octagon. 

n is a rectangle, whose length is 3.1416 times its height. 
In the centre is a circle with an upright diameter just the 
height of the rectangle. Over the circle lies a semicircle 
of double the radius ; over this semicircle (marked on 
the right with the figure 2) lies the arch of a cycloid 
marked 3. Now these three curves, and the diameter at 
u, divide the whole rectangle into eight exactly equal 
portions. Also the circumference 1, and the semi-cir- 
cumference 2, are each exactly the length of the rectan- 
gle ; while the arc of the cycloid is four times the height 
of the rectangle. 
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